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PART ONE: THE UNITED STATES 
I. Military Policies and Capabilities 


PERILS OF STATIC STRATEGY 

The purpose of collective security is not served by passive defense. Twenty- 
five years ago the collective security system of Europe was founded on confidence 
in the French army. But France by giving way to the doctrine of the defensive 
did not maintain the policy required by her foreign policy. “Influences not dis- 
similar to those which gradually solidified French national strategy in a defensive 
posture appear to be at work in our own politico-military fabric.” (George 
Fielding Eliot, “The Fatal Virus of a Static Strategy,” U. S. NAVAL INSTI- 
TUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 86, No. 2, Feb. 1960, pp. 23-30.) 


SMALL ATOMIC WEAPONS LIMITS 

Until 1945 the most powerful bomb had an explosive force of less than 10 
tons. The first atomic bomb was nearly 2000 times as powerful. In 1954 the 
('. S. tested a thermonuclear weapon with an explosive force equal to nearly 
20 million tons. Now the latest developments have gone the other way. Recent- 
ly tested were nuclear weapons that had explosive yields of as little as 6 tons. 
Such weapons permit precision and discrimination. They can be profitably used 
against small targets and can be used close to one’s own troops. 

Despite these advantages it is doubtful if it is worth the risk of scrapping most 
of the present conventional weapons and relying on a relatively small quantity 
of small atomic weapons. 

(Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, “Small Atomics, A Big Problem,” MARINE 
CORPS GAZETTE, Vol. 43, No. 12, Dec. 1959, pp. 10-12.) 


MOON BASES CONSIDERED 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that there is military sense to the concept 
of a lunar-based missile force. Viewed in terms of site hardness and employment 
capability the concept is sound. It may be sound in matters of cost if some 
significant degree of lunar autarky can be achieved. A lunar-based deterrent 
represents the sort of imaginative thinking that is indispensable to a favorable 
balance of deterrent force. 
(Lt. Col. S. E. Singer, ““The Military Potential of the Moon,” AIR UNIVER- 
SITY QUARTERLY REVIEW, XI, No. 2, Summer 1959, pp. 31-53.) 


MILITARY OVERSEASMEN 

In 1957 there were approximately 100,000 American civilians living abroad as 
compared to seven times that number of U.S. soldiers and airmen. Of the civi- 
lians, 23,000 were employed by the Defense Department, less than 6000 by the 
Department of State, and about 6000 by other agencies. The remainder consisted 
uf businessmen, missionaries, students and the like. 

Policies relating to the assignment of military personnel ought to be revised 
to permit the extension of tours for those who are. performing outstandingly, 
second tours for personnel with special linguistic knowledge or special qualifica- 
tions, and the selection of senior overseas representatives from among those 
who have performed well as assistants in similar assignments. (Col. Richard C. 
Harris, “Overseamanship,” AIR UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Vol. XI, No. 2, Summer 1959, pp. 54-66.) 
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COMPARATIVE MILITARY SPENDING 

During World War II we spent approximately 45 per cent of our gross na- 
tional product for defense. During the Korean war it was about 15 per cent. 
At present it is about nine per cent. 
(Herbert E. Striner, “The Economics of Defense,” ARMY, Vol. X, No. 6, 
January 1960,, pp. 13-17.) 


US MILITARY LESS FLEXIBLE THAN SOVIET 

“The blunt truth is that since the death of Stalin, the Soviet military establish- 
ment has shown itself far more flexible and more willing than ours to accept 
the effects of the revolution in armaments. Our apparent inability to resolve 
differences between the services in terms of a flexible over-all military strategy 
rather than on the basis of purely budgetary considerations has enabled the 
Soviet Union to surpass the United States as a military power in the few years 
since the Russians exploded their first atomic device in 1949.” 
(Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillipp, “Their ‘New Look’ and Ours,” ARMY, Vol. 
X, No. 8, March 1960, pp. 29-32.) 


ARMY STRENGTH AND DEPLOYMENT 

The United States has military alliances with some 45 nations which results in 
40% of the U. S. Army being based. overseas. The largest part of this force 
is in Europe (Seventh U. S. Army consisting of two corps, three infantry di- 
visions, two armored divisions and other support units, Southern European Task 
Force built around a missile command; USAREUR Communications Zone.) 

Elsewhere, we have the 8th Army, now reduced to two divisions in South 
Korea. The Army has a division in Hawaii, two battle groups in Alaska, a 
battle group in the Caribbean and elements in Greenland, Iceland, and Okinawa. 
We have some 5000 officers and men abroad in Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups. 

Stationed in the US but ready for service anywhere is the Strategic Army 
Force (STRAF) which includes the Strategic Army Corps (STRAC). The 
Army also furnishes surface-to-air Nike missiles for the defense of specific 
areas. It is also developing an anti-ballistic missile weapons system—the Nike- 
Zeus. 

(Gen. George H. Decker, “The Army’s Contribution to the National Commit- 
nent,” ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST, Vol. 15, No. 2, Feb. 1960, pp. 2-13.) 


DATA ON ARMY WAR COLLEGE 

The Army War College is at the apex of the Army educational system. The 
1958-59 class had 200 students, including four each from the Navy, Air Force 
and Marine Corps and six civilians from the Department of State and other 
government agencies. The average age is 43 years and average length of service 
17% years. Of the 178 Regular Army officers all had graduated from the Com- 
mand and General Staff College, 62 from the Armed Forces Staff College, 167 
had commanded a battalion or larger unit and 135 served as instructors at their 
branch of higher school. All arms and services of the Army were represented, 
t:anging from 65 infantry officers to two chaplains. 

The faculty includes 50 army officers and representatives from the Depart- 
ment of State, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps. 

The course runs for ten months. The current curriculum has three general 
fields of study divided into seven courses—National Power and International 
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Relations, Military Concepts, Theater Operations and Readiness; and National 
Strategy and Military program. 

The War College traces its founding from November 27, 1901, but the first 
class reported to the Commandant, Gen. Tasker Bliss, in 1904. The War College 
was established initially in Washington, where it remained until 1950 when it 
moved temporarily to Ft. Leavenworth. In 1951 it moved to Carlisle Barracks, 
Pennsylvania. 

(Major General William P. Ennis, Jr., “The Army’s Top-Level College,” ARMY 
INFORMATION DIGEST, Vol. 15, No. 1, January 1960, pp. 54-59.) 


POLICING THE STATUS QUO 

lf a renewal of the Berlin crisis should reveal that the U. S. lacks the limited 
war capability to settle the problem, we could still gain power by going into 
enormous defense budgets of at least $100 billion a year to implement our cur- 
rent forces, buy large limited-war forces and buy things like civil defense and 
corresponding military forces to give us a credible capability for initiating a 
wer if a similar crisis was repeated. At the same time the NATO countries 
would be obliged to Combine into an even tighter alliance. This would mean 
we would lose Berlin in a military sense, but the Russians would have lost the 
campaign. 

If a nation uses bad behavior as part of its foreign policy we must meet that 
behavior by limited means or allow the nation to get away with it. For this 
purpose it is necessary that we appear extremely competent to the Russians. 
However, they seem to have lost respect for us in the past few years. 

“It is most unlikely that the world can live with an uncontrolled arms race 
lasting for several decades.” The danger lies in unauthorized or irresponsible 
hchavior. The Soviets, despite their bad feelings toward us, have common 
interests in this field. As a matter of fact, “Aside from the ideological differ- 
ences and the problem of security itself, there does not seem to be any objective 
quarrel between the United States and Russia that justifies the risks and costs 
that we subject each other to.” 

(Herman Kahn, “Stabilizing the ‘Balance of Terror’,” AIR FORCE, February 
1960, Vol. 43, No. 2, pp. 41-43.) 


U.S. ADJUSTMENT TO EUROPE’S PROSPERITY 

Major problems for American policy arise from Europe’s enhanced economic 
strength, the convertibility of its currencies, and the rival moves toward eco- 
nemic integration of the six-member Common Market and the seven-member 
“little free trade area.” 

One of these problems involves a direct confrontation between the US and 
the Common Market on its external trade arrangements. Within the Common 
Market area protectionist and liberal, low-tariff forces are in conflict, and the 
actions of the US and other countries can exert an influence on the outcome. 

With regard to the rivalry between the Common Market and the free-trade 
area (Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom), the basic interest of the U.S. is to promote accommodation. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade provides a primary means of 
meeting a large proportion of the problems now arising. The GATT negoti- 
ations in 1960 and 1961 provide an opportunity to influence the balance of liberal 
and protectionist forces within the Common Market. This assumes that the 
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US and other outsiders are in a position to offer advantageous trade bargains in 
return for the reduction of the Common Market’s external tariff rates. 

NATO is not a good instrument for the major tasks of trade and finance. 
(William Diebold, Jr., “The Changed Economic Position of Western Europe: 
Some Implications for United States Policy and International Organization,” 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, XIV:L, Winter 1960, 1-19.) 


II. The Economic And Social Substructure 


U.S. OIL PRODUCTION CONTINUES DOWN 

The year of 1959 was not marked by any major changes in the proportion of 
the world oil produced by various areas of the major producing nations. The 
U.S.A. continued its downward trend and the U.S.S.R. still was rising. Below 
is a percentage distribution of world crude production for 1958 and 1959. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD 
CRUDE PRODUCTION 


Principal Countries 1959 1958 
United States 36.4 37.0 
Venezuela 14.3 14.4 
USSR 13.2 12.6 
Kuwait 7.2 7.7 
Saudi Arabia 5.5 5.6 
Iran 4.4 4.5 
Traq 4.3 4.0 
Canada 2.6 2.5 
Indonesia 1.8 1.8 
Mexico 1.4 1.4 
Romania 1.2 1.3 
Borneo 5 6 
Principal Areas 

North America 40.5 40.9 
South America and Carrib. 17.0 16.9 
Western Hemisphere 57.5 57.8 
Europe (excl USSR) 1.3 1.3 
Middle East 23.5 23.9 
Asia and Australasia 2.8 2.8 
Eastern Hemisphere 42.5 43.2 
USSR Satellites 14.6 14,1 


Does not include Communist China 


(“World Crude Oil Outputs 6.4 per cent Higher in 1959,” WORLD PETROL- 
EUM, January 1960, pp. 36.) 


MORE DEFENSE SPENDING WOULD NOT DISRUPT ECONOMY 
Projections based on the National Planning Association’s studies show that 
if US defense outlays were to increase by $10-billion a year (the increase phased 
to reach $58-billion by 1963) no great dislocations to the economy would occur. 
The additional $10-billion need not be inflationary. Provided that production 
bottle-necks can be avoided (and they probably can be by planning) there are 
adequate resources for meeting not only the greater defense needs, but also 
those of business and consumers, as well as expanding nondefense government 
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piograms. Similarly, a drastic reduction in defense expenditures would not 
strain the over-all economy because the demand is high for greatly enlarged 
nondefense government projects. 

(HBR editors and Manuel L. Helzner, “Thinking Ahead: Impact of More 
Defense Dollars,” HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, 38:2 March-April 1960, 
pp. 27 ff.) 


III. U.S. Foreign Policies 


HOW DEVELOPEMENT LOAN FUND WORKS 

The Development Loan Fund was initiated in 1957 with three objectives in 
mind: to advance American foreign economic policy, to contribute to the eco- 
nomic development of under-developed countries, and to encourage participa- 
tion of private enterprise in such development. Operating as a government 
corporation, the Fund is authorized to grant loans to American or foreign 
private or government enterprises and to guarantee investments against default 
arising from conditions beyond the control of the borrower. As security it may 
accept mortgages, liens, convertible debentures, and variable interest bonds, 
among others. An analysis of the operations of the Fund during its first nine- 
teen months indicates that 70% of its activity in the private sector has been in 
support of communications and power projects. In terms of value, 57% of the 
investment has been in South and East Asia, another 20% has been in the Near 
East, the balance has been divided among Latin American (7.9%), European, 
(9.4%), and African (4.9%) countries. The success of the Fund will depend on 
the extent to which it can encourage private investors to participate in its 
projects. 
(Ralph Goldby, “The Development Loan Fund and Private Investment,” FED- 
ERAL BAR JOURNAL, XIX: No. 4, Oct. 1959, pp. 316-326.) 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

The Inter-American Development Bank represents a significant change in 
inter-American relations, for apart from the contribution which it can make to 
the economic advancement of the other American republics, the establishment 
of the Bank marks a shift in the Latin-American policy of the U.S. to active 
participation in this program for economic cooperation. The Bank is capitalized 
at $1 billion of which 41% has been subscribed by the U.S. Under a system of 
weighted voting, the U.S. has 40% of the votes; it also has a permanent seat 
on the Board of Directors. The Bank encourages or supplements private in- 
vestment in development projects, and also supplies technical advice on plan- 
ning of such projects. Unlike other international investment agencies, the IADB 
is authorized to make provision for “soft” loans in its investment program. 
(F. B. Smith, “The Inter-American Development Bank,’ FEDERAL BAR 
JOURNAL, XIX: No. 4, Oct. 1959, pp. 374-381.) 


THE CONSTITUTION AND FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 

Although U.S. foreign economic policy during the past two decades has re- 
sulted in increasing participation in international economic organizations, this 
participation has only come reluctantly because it involves the constitutional 
question of the scope of presidential power to enter international agreements 
which affect the domestic economy. This ambivalence is particularly evident in 
the issue of United States participation in the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
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tion. That the barrier to joining OTC is less a legal one than a political one is 
evident when it is observed that there has been only one real challenge to the 
constitutionality of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 25 years. The issue 
is essentially whether a constitutional system designed for the management of 
the internal or domestic responsibilities of government can be adapted to the new 
emphasis on external responsibilities. Resolution of this issue is essential to the 
solution of such problems as participation in OTC, control of the civilian com- 
ponent of armed forces abroad, international disarmament, and control of state 
boycotts on the sale of Japanese textiles in this country. 

(A. S. Miller, “American Participation in Multinational Economic Institutions: 
A Problem in Constitutional Law and Policy,” WASHINGTON UNIVER- 
SITY LAW QUARTERLY, Dec. 1959, pp. 325-372.) 


U.S. NEEDS NON-MILITARY DEFENSE 

Non-military defense has a considerable bearing on American foreign policy. 
lf the goals of the country are to preserve peace then foreign policy must not 
rest on military factors alone but must also rely on the use of spiritual, political, 
and psychological factors. 

The preparation of non-military defense is not only important for the preven- 
tion of a war with the Soviet Union but also for winning it if it should come. 
It is of major significance in the calculation of Russia’s chances of destroying 
tne American economic and political system. 

(G. D. Bleicken, “The Role of Non-Military Defense in American Foreign and 
Defense Policy,’ POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, Vol. LXXIV, Dec. 
1959, pp. 555-563.) 


FOREIGN POLICY PERSPECTIVE FOR THE 60's 

Soviet policy objectives are based on the arrival of Soviet Russia at techno- 
logical maturity. This means they have the resources and technical means to 
mount a wider variety of military and economic programs than in the past. 

There is no evidence that Russia would not use its power to take out U.S. 
retaliatory power at a stroke if it thought it could. There is also no evidence 
that a limited war can be ruled out. Certainly, the Soviet Union is using diplo- 
matic blackmail by threatening use of their missile potential and by their eco- 
nomic offensive. They also are alert to enlarging splits between the U.S. and 
its friends. The rise in population, acceleration of research and development, 
and massive requirements for social overhead capital may permit the U.S. a 4% 
annual increase in the gross national product. This would yield a revenue in- 
crement of $20 billion for all purposes over the next decade. The U.S. should 
plan now to spend its projected increase in revenue to: (1) “harden” American 
bases in the period of Soviet missile advantage, (2) provide an adequate airlift 
for the deterrence of limited war, and (3) develop an American contribution for 
an international aid scheme to undeveloped areas. 

Our fundamental problem is lack of a method for allocating resources between 
the private and public sectors. We suffer from a tendency to follow the level 
of public outlays determined by our arbitrary response to the last major crisis. 
Something must also be done about inflation and that requires that we change 
the setting in which prices and wage policies are established so that the public 
interest will be determinitive. A substantial part of the increase in real wages 
should assume the form of price decreases brought about by higher productivity. 
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A high rate of growth in the gross national product can enlarge private income 
per capita and public outlays without increasing tax rates. But the tendency 
is for public outlays to decline as a percentagee of total resources except at inter- 
vals of acknowledged crisis. 

“In Russia we do not face a nation irrevocably committed to pursue power by 
major war unless we tempt it beyond endurance by our weakness during the 
period of the missile gap.” 

(W. W. Rostow, “The Soviet Challenge,” AIR FORCE, Vol. 43, No. 1, Jan. 
1960, pp. 52-56.) 


CHANGING CONCEPTS OF THE OPEN DOOR 

The open door was one of the key principles in U.S. policy toward the Far 
East from 1899 through the Second World War. Ironically, however, the 
policy the Department of State pursued bore little resemblance to the policy 
which Hay himself initially advocated and applied. The history of the policy 
is then the story of a changing interpretation of the original concept. Under 
Hay’s successors, Root and Knox, the open door policy was progressivzly and 
later radically modified. These years are crucial to understanding the tater in- 
tcrpretations of the policy. Root attempted to preserve the framework of equal 
c-mmercial opportunities within realistic possibilities. Knox, on the other hand, 
attempted to expand the concept and made it a more explicitly anti-Japenese 
doctrine. His transformation had a lasting effect. 
(Raymond A. Esthus, “The Changing Concept of the Open Door, 1899-1910,” 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL REVIEW, XLVI‘°-3, December 
1959, pp. 435-454.) 


U.S. CHINA POLICY TO CHANGE 

A change is in the air in U.S. China policy. The State Department’s job 
is to find a way of living with the new China, without encouraging her. It may 
also be Russia’s job to “contain” China. There is the mood in the country, 
which will have to be faced in the election campaign, that the China problem 
will have to be dealt with realistically. The Eisenhower administration takes 
the view that no settlements, especially on disarmament, can have any meaning 
unless they include China. 
(N. Stanford, “U. S. China Policy: Change in Air,” FOREIGN POLICY 
BULLETIN, March 1, 1960, p. 91.) 


U.S. CUBAN POLICY 

There are people in the Eisenhower Administration as well as in Congress 
who feel that it is time the U. S. “pulled the rug out” from under Premier Fidel 
Castro by taking away Cuba’s sugar subsidy. To date, however, that action 
has been avoided. Other officials believe that it is not for the U. S. but for 
the Cubans and Cuba’s Latin-American neighbors to teach the Prime Minister 
a lesson. Punitive measures on the part of the U. S. would provide Dr. Castro 
with more anti-American propaganda. 

For Washington the major implication of the new ties between Cuba and 
Russia goes beyond subsidies. It means that the Soviets do not recognize an 
American sphere of influence in Latin-America. 

(Neal Stanford, “Cuba’s Revolution—Reform or Fiasco,” FOREIGN POLICY 
BULLETIN, March 15, 1960, p. 99 ) 
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PART TWO: WESTERN EUROPE 
EXPERIENCE UNDER CONVENTION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


The favorable response of states to the European Convention and protocol 
on Human Rights followed by the recent establishment of the European Court 
of Human Rights are indicative of a growing desire on the part of states to 
make the protection of individual rights a matter of international concern. The 
Convention provides machinery at three different levels for the examination of 
complaints of violations of its provisions, and the states which are party to the 
Convention may commit themselves to use any one or all three modes of action. 

One procedure permits a member state to bring charges of a breach of the 
Convention before the European Commission of Human Rights. Once the Com- 
mission has certified the complaint for examination, it submits the matter to a 
subcommittee which is authorized to investigate the facts and to suggest a settle- 
ment. If no settlement results, the Commission may submit the issue to the 
Committee of Ministers for decision. This procedure has been accepted by all 
14 member states. The second procedure permits groups and individuals to bring 
charges before the Commission. Nine of the member states have agreed to be 
bound by this process. The third procedure provides that the Commission or a 
state may bring charges before the European Court of Human Rights. Eight 
states have accepted the jurisdiction of the Court. It may be noted that Half 
of the member states are bound by all three kinds of procedures. (Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, West Germany, Iceland, Ireland, and Luxembourg) The 
work of the Commission to date shows that it is strict in its determination of 
which complaints are to be admitted to investigation; for example, almost all 
of the 400 petitions from individuals have been rejected. Two complaints by 
Greece against Great Britain relative to Cyprus were declared admissible by the 
Commission but were withdrawn by the petitioner before settlement was reached. 
(N. S. Marsh, “Civil Liberties in Europe,” LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Vol. LX XV: No. 300, Oct. 1959, pp. 530-552.) 


THE WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION 

For an analysis of the relationship of the legislative and executive organs 
cf the Western European Union in terms of a previously accepted theory of 
regional integration see: “Ambiguity Impedes Regional Integration” in Part 
Eight of this journal. 


POLITICAL INTEGRATION OF EUROPE UNNECESSARY 

The initialling in November 1959 of the treaty establishing the European 
Free Trade Association of seven nations is additional proof that political integra- 
tion of Europe into one state is not necessarily an imperative. An effective de- 
fense system against Soviet expansion can be attained without it by way of inter- 
national agreements. Other proof is the development of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, the Common Market, the Coal and Steel 
Community, and Euratom. 
(K. Birrenbach, “Europe, the European Community, and the Outer Seven,” 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL, Toronto, XV, Win. 1959-60, pp. 59-65) 


BRITAIN: VITAL INTERESTS NOW FEWER 
The number of truly vital interests has shrunk broadly to the preservation 
of the present distribution of power in the world. This does not mean that 
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changes in the power relationships should be resisted in every case. Change 
can be a means of reducing tension. It can prevent the outbreak of war if 
the changes are brought about by agreement in an orderly way. 

The essential aim of British foreign policy should be to prevent situations 
arising in which the only alternatives are annihilation or surrender. 
(Editorial, “Britain’s Policy on Defense,” POLITICAL QUARTERLY. pp. 
1-6.) 


BRITAIN: INFLUENCE WITHOUT EMPIRE 

Britain’s influence in the world no longer rests on a far-flung empire. It 
rests, essentially, upon the strength of Britain’s own economy and political ar- 
rangements; upon the closeness of its ties with Europe, upon maintaining the 
American alliance, and upon the readiness of British statesmen to make use of 
the forces of change in the world. 
(“This Other Eden,” THE ECONOMIST, Vol. CXCIV:6080, March 5, 1960, 
p. 875.) 


BRITAIN: AT SIXES AND SEVENS 

The six states of the Common Market are planning to develop their economic 
cooperation in the direction of its real political aim—beginning with the co- 
ordination of foreign policy. If they succeed, Britain will have surrendered 
the Continent to the Paris-Bonn axis, if not to German hegemony. 

Europe may soon consist of the Six and the rest, “a nucleus and its satellites.” 
The free trade association of the Outer Seven, which would add only some 38 
million people to Britain’s domestic market and which is unlikely to make a 
dramatic difference to Britain’s exports, is not enough. 

If one believes that a European solidarity wider than that of two rival trade 
blocs is desirable, then Britain must make a more positive effort. It is too late 
for her to make it alone, and it would be difficult to bring the Commonwealth 
into the Common Market. But the Commonwealth, with the United States 
also playing her part, might negotiate with the Six collectively for multilateral 
trade relationships. This would have political implications that might enable 
Britain to move out of her present isolation. It might also inspire a decisive 
shift toward free trade throughout the world. 

(U.W. Kitzinger, “Europe: The Six and the Seven,” INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION, Vol. XIV;1, Winter 1960, pp. 20-36.) 


BRITAIN: THE POSTURE OF THE RAF 

Bomber Command provides and maintains the U. K. nuclear deterrent. In 
Germany, the RAF’s main contribution is to the shield forces of NATO. Further 
defense is provided by Hunter and Javelin aircraft. This will be reduced as the 
German Air Force is built up. 

The headquarters of the Middle East Air Force is Cyprus. The main func- 
tion is to provide support for the Bagdad Pact and fulfill British responsibilities 
in the Mediterranean area. 

A new and separate command has been established in the Arabian Peninsula 
to keep peace in Aden and in Persian Gulf states under British protection. 

The Far East Air Force supports SEATO, assists the Federation of Malaya, 
and fulfills other defense requirements. 

The RAF now has a strength of 173,000 in all ranks. It will be reduced to 
135,000 in 1962. Standards for men retained in the service will be more rigid. 
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(Wing Commander C. W. Hayes, “The Operational Posture of the Royal Air 
Force, 1959,” AIR UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY REVIEW, Summer 1959, 
Vol. XI, No. 2, pp. 102-113.) 


BRITAIN: THE COMMONWEALTH 

The British Commonwealth no longer has a common policy of defense and 
the old imperial defense lines have lost their significance. Causes for this are 
Britain’s comparative loss of military strength, the nationalism of the Asian 
Commonwealth nations, and the changed technology of war. All of the self- 
governing members of the commonwealth now pursue their own paths in de- 
fense and foreign policy, making alliances where they will.. Yet all still con- 
sult and cooperate with Great Britain, and utilize its war colleges and training 
facilities. 

Economic ties are still strong in the Commonwealth with common trading 
connections, commercial methods, transport services, financial institutions, and 
(excluding Canada) sterling. Half of the total trade of all Commonwealth 
countries is carried on within the Commonwealth; mainly, however, between 
Britain and the individual members and less on a multilateral basis. African 
and Asian members receive the bulk of their development capital from Britain 
and from British-sponsored institutions like the Colombo plan. 

Regular, constant, and easy consultation among members, on a great variety 
of topics, is a major factor in holding the Commonwealth together. For foreign 
policy-making, the known fact of such consultation enhances the weight of 
Britain’s counsel in its relations outside of the Commonwealth; and it also aug- 
ments the voices of all the other members. However, because such consultations 
are purely voluntary, they can easily break down at crucial moments. “Black- 
cuts” like the one immediately prior to the 1956 Suez incident put crushing 
strains on the whole system from which it might never recover. 

(Alexander Brady, “The Modern Commonwealth,” THE CANADIAN 
JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, Vol. XXVI:1, 
Feb. 1960, pp. 62-73.) 


FRANCE: A PLACE IN THE SUN 

The aim of French diplomacy is to deny Britain’s place in the front ranks 
of the West unless France is able to share it. France has given the first place 
in her diplomacy to the Common Market in which her leadership is assured, 
but the intense nationalism of France will prevent the development of the 
economic into a political combination. 

France’s long-range design is to assume the leadership of a Western Europe 
detached from both the U.S. and the U.K. and able to speak to them on equal 
terms. 

(Editorial, “Western Powers in Quest of Unity,” ROUND TABLE, London, 
No. 197, Dec. 1959, pp. 4-5.) 


FRENCH-GERMAN ENTENTE 

French-German co-operation is largely based upon the friendship between 
President De Gaulle and Chancellor Adenauer. Germany finds strength from 
De Gaulle’s pronouncement in favor of the Oder-Neisse line as Germany’s east- 
ern frontier. To France it provides the opportunity to lay the foundations of 
the renewal of the generations-old policy of the French Foreign Office to extend 
its influence to the Slav world, especially Poland. 
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However, in view of the cooling of relations between the U. S. and France, 
West Germany might have to make a choice between them. Under existing 
conditions, in any serious clash of views between the U.S. and France, West 
Germany would have to side with France. 

(J. E. Williams, “West Germany Before the Summit,” WORLD TODAY, 
London Vol. XVI, Feb. 1960, pp. 63-70.) 


GERMANY: ADENAUER DICTATES FOREIGN POLICY 

The solidarity of West Germany’s Christian Democratic Union party has 
been built around foreign policy. In this one major field, Adenauer has de- 
manded and gotten rigid adherence to his own ideas and diplomacy, usually 
without explanation and never after prior consultation with the members. This 
tight party unity has been moulded by Adenauer primarily on his insistence, in 
the face of Socialist criticism, on West Germany's rearmament within the West- 
ern alliance, and, to a lesser extent, on his ideas for a United (Christian) Europe. 

The Bundestag voting record shows that on domestic matters the C.D.U. is 
far less cohesive than the S.P.D.; but on foreign affairs it is practically mono- 
lithic. 

Adenauer's triumph last June in reneging on his assent to the Presidency, 
thus preventing Ludwig Erhard, the near-unanimous choice of the C.D.U. from 
becoming Chancellor, came because Adenauer insisted “that no purely domestic 
political considerations, not even the fate and prestige of his own party, would 
induce him to allow a significant alteration of the policy priorities which he 
had established.” 

The Old Chancellor’s autocratic role in foreign policy formation frustrates 
and weakens the function of the Bundestag in this vital area. 

(Arnold J. Heidenheimer, ‘Foreign Policy and Party Discipline in the C.D.U.,” 
PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS (London), XIII:1, Winter 1959-60, pp. 70-84.) 


GERMANY: THE GOVERNANCE OF BERLIN 

The governance of Berlin is one of the strangest governmental phenomena 
of recent times, comprising no less than 30 separate governmental units and 
jurisdictions. One tier consists of those stemming from the initial post-War 
occupation and the Four Power status of the city, now largely defunct or in- 
active. There is the complex inter-action of the two separate municipal govern- 
ments in West and East Berlin, with twenty borough administrations, twelve in 
West Berlin. There is also a series of governmental relationships between West 
Berlin and the Federal Republic of Germany, and between the Deusche Demo- 
kratische Republik (D.D.R.) and East Berlin. 

Curiously enough, a city administration has evolved which, especially in West 
Berlin, does not appear to be substantially inferior to most urban governments 
in providing essential services. If left unmolested, the divided administration of 
the city can probably continue with increasing stability and effectiveness. The 
links between West Berlin and West Germany and its aspirations to become 
the capital city, as well as East Berlin’s integration with the D.D.R. and its 
position as the capital of it, contribute to the problem of Four-Power agreement 
and to the perpetuation of the status quo. 

(Bruce L. R. Smih, “The Governance of Berlin,” INTERNATIONAL CON- 
CILIATION, No. 525, November 1959, pp. 171-230.) 
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BISMARK’S IDEOLOGY 


As uniquely personal as his role was, it is impossible to separate Bismark 
from the political and social movements that molded his nature and from the 
historical situation in which he acted. Before his conversion to Christanity, he 
was influenced by romanticism. His concept of Christianity precluded Christian- 
izing the state or international life. However, he did not deny that statesmen, 
if they were Christians, were bound by certain specific principles. “His supreme 
goal was and remained the preservation and the elevation of the Prussian mon- 
archy.” His theories were ill suited to gain popular support. In an effort to 
win such support, he turned to nationalism. Thus the lack of ideas on which 
mass support could be based led him to promote ideas which did not represent 
the full scope of his thinking. 

(Hajo Holborn, “Bismark’s Realpolitic,” JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF 
IDEAS, XXI:1, January-March 1960, pp. 84-98.) 


SPAIN: LOCATION AND SUPPLY OF US BASES 

There are three major SAC bases in Spain—Torrejon de Ardoz (the runway 
oi 13,500 feet is the longest in Western Europe) some 15 miles northeast of 
Madrid; Moron de la Frontera, some 15 miles southeast of Seville; and San- 
jurjo-Valenzuela, some 100 miles from the French border. The Air Force 
Supply and Maintenance Center is at San Pablo, seven miles northeast of Seville 
and an advanced fighter and bomber recovery base at Reus (Tarragona) some 
75 miles south of Barcelona. 

The most costly base is the U. S. Navy’s airbase at Rota (Cadiz) at the At- 
lantic entrance to the Straits of Gibralter. This base when completed will 
strengthen the U. S. position as the chief naval power in the Mediterranean. 

All the SAC bases are linked by an underground lifeline which pumps oil 
from tanks at Rota to Saragossa some 500 miles to the north. The Navy has 
tuel and ammunition dumps at El Ferrol in the Bay of Biscay, at Cartagena on 
the Mediterranean coast, and at Mahon on the island of Minorca. There is a 
radar and flight control station on Majorca. 

(Alvin J. Cottrell, “The Future of Our ‘Alliance’ with Spain,” U. S. NAVAL 
INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, December 1959, Vol. 85 No. 12, pp. 60-65.) 
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PART THREE: THE U.S.S.R. AND EAST EUROPE 


SOVIET INDUSTRY REMAINS CONCENTRATED 

A Soviet manufacturing belt, some 1500 miles in east-west direction and 
1,000 from north to south, includes over 70 per cent of all U. S. S. R. manu- 
facturing. A part of the western boundary is the western boundary of the 
U.S.S.R. ; Leningrad forms the northwest corner of the belt, and Odessa the 
scuthwest corner. The northern boundary extends eastward to include the 
industrialized Ural’s region and then southwest from the southern Ural’s to 
Stalingrad and Odessa. The belt is found almost wholly in the Soviet republics 
of Russia, Belorussia, and the Ukraine. The one fourth of Soviet manufacturing 
net found in the belt is located in loosely defined zones of low concentration 
Situated in the Caucasus and along the Trans-Siberian railway and in 
Central Asia. The far eastern zone of the U.S.S.R. accounts for only 1.85 per 
cent (Lake Baikal: 1.35 per cent) of Soviet manufacturing; this is primarily con- 
cerned with the processing of local raw materials for local consumption as part 
of the Soviet program of regional self sufficiency. 
(Richard E. Landsdale and John H. Thompson, “A Map of the U.S.S.R.'s 
Manufacturing,” ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY Vol. 36, No. 1, January 1960, 
pp. 36-52.) 


“SELF-DETERMINATION,” IN SOVIET USAGE 

The Western-originated idea of national self-determination is, in Soviet usage, 
purely and simply a tool of ideological warfare. It has been fashioned into 
a blunt political instrument by a Soviet-Afro-Asian entente in the United Na- 
tions.. 

Soviet spokesmen have consistently been the most avid protagonists of the 
cause of implementing the right of self-determination—provided only that such 
claims were raised within the confines of the non-Soviet world. For the most 
part, they have employed it to counterpose the interests of the NATO powers 
to those of the rest of the world. But Moscow has not hestitated to use it 
against select targets in the East as well. At the moment, the concept is being 
manipulated to the detriment of Western-allied Pakistan and to the advantage 
oi India and Afghanistan. 

It is basic to the Soviet world view that any non-Soviet nation is inherently 
incapable of fully implementing the right of self-determination. In this view, 
the nationality question can be completely solved only by people under com- 
munist guidance. 

(Elliot F. Goodman, “The Cry of National Liberation: Recent Soviet Attitudes 
toward National Self-Determination,’” INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 
XIV:1, Winter 1960, pp. 92-106.) 


SOVIET MILITARY DOCTRINE 

“Probably the outstanding feature of Soviet military doctrine since 1955 is 
its offensiveness.” 

The goal of the Russians for the last few years “has been the attainment of 
a level in nuclear weapons and delivery systems that would give them the 
capability of striking the ‘pre-emptive’ blow.” The fundamental question be- 
tween Malenkov and Khrushchev was on this point. Malenkov felt that re- 
taliatory capability would keep the U.S.S.R. safe. Khrushchev wanted more, 
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namely, the ability to strike a crippling (‘‘pre-emptive”) blow with a good 
chance of eventual victory. 

The Russians continue their interest in limited war potentialities. They con- 
tinue to keep enormous ground forces and large tactical air forces. They put 
great emphasis on the supreme weapon of interdiction—the submarine. 

(Dr. Kenneth R. Whiting, “The Past and Present of Soviet Military Doctrine,” 
AIR UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY REVIEW, Spring 1959, Vol. II, No. 1, 
pp. 38-60.) 


RAPID GROWTH IN MERCHANT MARINE 

In 1957 for the first time in its history, the Soviet merchant marine claimed 
more than half the share of goods carried to and from abroad; a substantial 53.9 
per cent of all Soviet export-import sea-borne trade moved under Soviet flag. 
(Cmdr. Bernard M. Kassell, “The Soviet Merchant Marine,” U. S. NAVAL 
INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 86, No. 3, March 1960, pp. 70-77.) 


SUBMARINES AND THE NEXT 30 YEARS 

“A large percentage of the world’s population lives in the coastal areas. A 
submarine with missiles of only 150-mile range could cover 78% of the urban 
population of Europe and 55% of that of the United States.” 

“The Soviets already possess by far the largest submarine force in the world, 
numbering some 450 units.” 

During the next three decades the Kremlin will try to do the following: (1) 
break out of ‘capitalist encirclement’; (2) fragment the U. S. system of alliances; 
(3) capture revolutionary movements around the world; and (4) attain clear- 
cut military superiority over the West. Seapower will have a key role in this. 
(Maurice H. Hellner, “Sea Power and Soviet Designs for Expansion,” UV. S. 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, March 1960, Vol. 86, No. 3, pp. 23- 
22.) 


LOCATION OF SOVIET MISSILE BASES 

New information indicates Russia has in combat readiness or under construc- 
tion a minimum of 10 ICBM bases and 30 IRBM bases. They also have missile 
plants in at least 17 cities. 

IRBM bases are most heavily concentrated in western Russia and the north- 
western Siberian coast. There are 22 in this region from which Russia could 
strike at Great Britain, all of western Europe, North Africa and the Middle 
East. The remaining eight are deployed in the Far East. They could strike at 
Alaska, Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, and Red China. Bases at Omsk and Irkutsk 
are believed to be zeroed in on Peiping. 

Allen Dulles recently told the Senate Space Committee that Russia would 
have 35 ICBMs on launchers by the end of June and that they are expected to 
have 140-200 ICBMs operational by mid-1961. 

By the middle of next year this country should have 45 ICBMs and 3 
Volaris submarines capable of launching 48 nuclear-type missiles of 1200 mile 
ange. This makes 93 strategic missiles against the estimated 140-200. 

Prtcens Baar and William E. Howard, “Russia’s Big Missile Bases,” MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS, Feb. 15, 1960, Vol. VI, No. 7, pp. 25-29.) 


SOVIET STILL BUILDING MANNED AIRCRAFT? 
Russia is currently testing a bomber that exceeds the B-58 in size and has 
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a'most the same speed. Given the code-name-“Bounder’-by NATO the aircraft 
has delta wings but has retained the normal tail section. There are at least 
six known versions. One version has six turbojet engines with afterburners. It 
has a length of about 185 feet and a wing-span of 66 feet. Its speed capability is 
in the neighborhood of Mach 2. It has a range of 1650 miles for maximum 
penetration and return to base, allowing 20 minutes for combat. This appears 
to be the longest range, high-speed aircraft the Russians have built. 

(“A Look at Bounder, Russia’s Delta Wing Bomber,” AIR FORCE Vol. 43, 
No. 1, Jan. 1960, pp. 46-47.) 


SOVIET HISTORIOGRAPHY 

Mr. Kennan carefully reviews a chapter of S. F. Naida’s Concerning Certain 
Questions of the History of the Civil War in the USSR and demonstrates that 
Soviet historiography where Soviet foreign relations are concerned not only 
differs markedly from American scholarship in matters of ideological interpreta- 
tion but also in terms of attitude toward the rules of historical evidence. Mr. 
Kennan concludes “ . that for Naida ‘facts’ are historical circumstances, or 
alleged or suggested circumstances, which serve a preconceived ideological 
interpretation of the historical process and are therefore to be treated with 
respect, whereas ‘factlings’ (against which Naida cautions in his preface) are 
circumstances which, though they may be marked by the awkard quality of 
having actually occured, fail to serve this preconceived interpretation, and are 
therefore to be despised.” 
(George F. Kennan, “Soviet Hostoriography nd America’s Role in the Interven- 
tion,” THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, Vol. LXV:2, Jan. 1960, 
302-323.) 


SOVIET OFFICER TRAINING 

“It would appear that the Soviet officer corps overall is excellent. It is 
well educated militarily, well-doctrinated politically, and it is proud and con- 
fident.” One weakness is lack of initiative. If this were to be overcome the 
ability of the Party to control the Army might be reduced. 

Each combat arm and technical service operates schools corresponding to 
U.S. officer candidate schools. Candidates undergo a tough 2-3 year course. 
Half of the officer candidates are graduates of the Suvarov Schools, established 
in 1943 to lay the foundation for an officer caste and to care for thousands of 
war orphans. Students enter at the age of eight or nine and lead a strict military 
life for ten years. Then they are sent to the various specialized officer candidate 
schools. There are about 50 Suvarov schools today. 


Each branch and service has an advanced school for its own officers, running 
2-3 years. 

The Frunze Military Academy, corresponding to our Command and General 
Staff College, comes next. 

The Voroshilov Higher Military Academy compares to our Army War Col- 
lege. Students are hand picked and confirmed by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. Instruction runs for two years. 

(Major P. S. Grant, “The Soviet Officer Corps,” MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 
(repeated from INFANTRY), Vol. 43, No. 12, Dec. 1959, pp. 36-41.) 
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PART FOUR: THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


MIDDLE EAST: TURKEY WOOS EGYPT 

Until recently Turkey’s foreign policy was aimed at acting as mediator be- 
tween the countries of the Middle East and the West. Her chief competitor was 
Egypt. 

Prior to the Suez crisis, Turkey was against Britain’s evacuation of the Suez 
zone. She regarded the presence of British forces as a guarantee for the region’s 
defense. 

Following the Suez crisis in 1956-57 Turkey sought a rapproachement with 
Fgypt, fearing that she might, otherwise, be isolated from the other Moslem 
peoples. In December 1957 Egypt sided with Greece on the Cyprus question in 
the U. N. General Assembly. This was an additional reason why Turkish 
diplomacy needed to work for closer relations with the Egyptians. In 1958, 
after the Union of Egypt and Syria, the Turkish government extended im- 
mediate recognition to the UAR. 

(B. Gilead, “Turkish-Egyptian Relations,’ MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS, 
X, Nov. 1959, pp. 356-66.) 


MIDDLE EAST: SOVIET GAINS IN 1959 

During 1959 the Soviet Union continued to gain firm footholds in the UAR 
and Iraq and to replace Western predominance with Soviet influence. Economic 
aud trade agreements were concluded, including financing of the Aswan High 
Dam project. 

What has emerged is a “Soviet-U.A.R. alliance.” Its basic tenets are: 1) a 
pro-Soviet neutralism on the part of the U.A.R., 2) general Soviet support of 
U.A.R.’s anti Western and anti-Israel positions, and 3) orientation of U.A.R.’s 
trade relations toward the Soviet bloc. 

(j. S. Raleigh, “Middle East in 1959—A Political Survey,” MIDDLE EAST- 
ERN AFFAIRS, XI, January 1960, pp. 3-20). 


AFRICA AND THE FRENCH ATOMIC EXPLOSION 

Scientific evidence after the first French atomic explosion in the Sahara con- 
firms the French insistence that no one, anywhere, was endangered by fallout. 
‘This will not convince any West African who is already persuaded by Russian 
piopaganda that the explosion could have been dangerous. Protests were 
lodged by all independent subsaharan African states, though not by any of the 
states in the French Community. Morocco virtually broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with France, and Ghana “froze” the assets of all French firms (i.e., they 
cannot transmit money out of Ghana into the franc zone) until the effects of 
the first and later experiments are known. There have been popular anti-French 
dcmonstrations in Ghana. Generally, fuel has been added to anti-French feeling 
9» independent African states, and the division between leaders of the French 
Community and those of other African states is aggravated. 
(“The Bomb and Africa,” WEST AFRICA, No. 2229, Feb. 20, 1960, p. 199.) 


AFRICA: UN ECONOMIC SURVEY 

As a major background document for the second session of the Economic 
Commission for Africa, meeting in January 1960, the UN Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs prepared the Economic Survey of Africa Since 1950. 
Economic progress is evident in the increase in African exports, growth of 
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urban centers, and expansion of internal markets. The rate of transition from 
the traditional subsistence economies into modern money economies, now rapid, 
is expected to increase in the next few yars. 

In turn, the problems accompanying the necessary economic development will 
be intensified. Lack of experienced administrators prevents simultaneous ex- 
pansion in all directions. The increase in exports has made many African eco- 
nemies dependent on external economic forces. To counteract this trend, diversi- 
fication of production for export and increased production for the domestic 
market are major objectives. Lack of finance has not previously been a major 
obstacle to African development. The governments’ economic development pro- 
grams since World War II have increased investment, particularly public invest- 
ment. The need for investment funds from external sources will grow more 
urgent as domestic reserves are depleted. 

«“Economic Commission Takes a Look at Africa’s Development Problems,” 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, VI:8, February 1960, p.6.) 


AFRICA: PREDICTIONS OF THINGS TO COME 

Emergent features of an independent Africa may be examined in three rela- 
tionships. (1) The relationship between African governments and the people they 
govern: No present government in Africa, independent or colonial, is demo- 
cratic, all have authoritarian tendencies. None of the conditions necessary to 
democracy is present; talent for representative organs is scarce, elcctorates are 
unable to vote with discrimination, institutions -are foreign. Conversion ot 
African communities into viable political entities seems achievable only at the 
sacrifice of democracy. The new African governments can claim to be demo- 
cratic only by suggesting that they represent the true will of the peop!« even 
though the people do not consciously apprehend it. (2) The relationship between 
African governments: The first potential cause of conflict is race. The balance 
of power which heavily favors the European in Algeria, South Africa, and 
Rhodesia is slowly tilting aganist him, a process which will be accelerated by 
effective African non-violent protest and the rise of independent African states. 
The second potential source of conflict lies in possible readjustments by newly- 
yidependent states as reactions to tribal and religious divisions, promising some 
fluidity in post-colonial Africa. (3) The relationship between Africa and the 
outside world: Most independent African governments will prefer neutralism 
ii the East-West struggle, and the West should be content with a really neutral 
Africa. Though African governments are not naive about Communism, Russia 
is mounting a serious offensive and there is real danger that unstable African 
governments may convert to Communist dictatorships by internal revolution 
and that Communist influence may follow Russian aid. Continuing connections 
with Britain and France may provide their former colonies with the stabilizer 
they need. Need for the UN, as an impartial keeper of the peace, is likley to be 
greater in Africa than elsewhere. 
(Oliver Woods, “Whither Africa?,” CORONA, XII:12,2, January, February, 
1960, pp. 14, 58.) 


DEMOCRACY IN AFRICA 

Since neither traditional African society nor colonial Africa had “democratic” 
government, it is unreasonable to expect that, immediately after independence, 
the pattern of democratic government should take the American or British shape. 
It is inevitable that a young nation recently united by a nationalist movement 
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in the struggle for freedom should be governed at first by a “national govern- 
ment” as distinct from a party government complete with organized opposition. 
“Surely, if a government is freely elected by the people, there can be nothing 
undemocratic about it just because nearly all the pople, rather than only some 
of them, happen to have voted it into power.” The East-West struggle ideologi- 
cally can be reduced to the conflict between the freedom of the individual, which 
easily becomes license, and the primacy of the state. In traditional African 
society the community was an extension of the individual, without conflict of 
interest. Modern Africans can draw on this heritage to harmonize the commit- 
ment to freedom for the individual with the need for national effort. 

(Julius Nyerere, “Will Democracy Work in Africa?,” AFRICA SPECIAL 
REPORT, V:2, February, 1960, 3.) 


ADAPTATION IN WEST AFRICA 

The relationship between the traditional African order and modern society has 
been plagued with three false stereotypes: the sterility of the African past, over- 
‘dealization of the African past, and the validity of separate development of 
Europeans and Africans. The African has gone through three stages of reaction 
to the West: he was first bowled over by European colonization, he then ac- 
cepted the necessity of complete Europeanization, and now he seeks to discover 
what is valuable in his own past. The last stage is promising, for mere imita- 
tion of Western forms of democracy without adaptation is dangerous. Although 
the traditional institution of the chief, for example, has no place in contemporary 
society, it is wise neither to dismiss it as worthless (as the French did) or to 
drive it underground (as Nkrumah did in Ghana.) With modifications, as in 
Western Nigeria, it can be usefully merged into modern government. Traditional 
African government was democratic, though not in terms of Western formalities. 
Adherence to a two-party system and an official opposition may deny to govern- 
ment, in the face of shortages of trained men, sorely needed talents. 
(Ayo Ogunsheye, “Whither West Africa?,” OVERSEA QUARTERLY, 1:8, 
December, 1959, p. 235.) 


PROGNOSIS OF WEST AFRICAN UNITY 

Next year may see 20 independent African states. Interest in African politics 
will shift to whether talk of Pan Africa will lead to unions productive of peace 
and free trade and movement, or at least to associations without which the 
weaker countries created by Britain and France cannot survive in independence. 
In West Africa prospects for cohesion seem encouraging. Much allegiance is 
still essentially tribal, making for little vested interest in preserving present 
frontiers. Since no tribal group is large enough to frighten others and since dif- 
ferent tribes already live together within common borders, inclusion in wider 
political units would not seem threatening or strange. All West Africans share 
a race feeling—an aspiration for equality and a voice in the world—which trans- 
cends particular states. Some cohesion may already be seen in African unity in 
the UN and in the spirit of the two All-African People’s Conferences. It is seen 
in the Ghana-Guinea union, the creation of the Mali federation, the other tenta- 
tive groupings inside the French Community, and the agreement by the leaders 
of Ghana, Guinea, and Liberia to create an open association of African states. 

Conversely, the French and British legacy may prove a major obstacle to 
cither rational or far-ranging union. The legacy consists of division in language, 
‘n culture, in legal systems, in political and administrative arrangements, and 
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in currency zones. And the economic barriers are now exacerbated by the 
European Common Market, which excludes Commonwealth West Africa. Al- 
though West African leaders speak of Pan Africa and think in terms of integra- 
tion and federation, the divisive legacy makes anything more than close coopera- 
tion between West African countries extremely difficult. With the passage of 
time existing political boundaries will be less assailable, since they define the 
framework of unique experience and institutions. 

(“Three Years of Ghana,”” WEST AFRICA, No. 2231, March 5, 1960, p. 253.) 


CLOUDY CAMEROUNIAN FUTURE 

The Republic of Cameroun celebrated independence in January in the face 
of increasingly bloody guerilla warfare inspired by the outlawed Union des 
Population du Cameroun. Premier Ahmadou Ahidjo was confronted with two 
unpromising alternatives: legalize the UPC and capitalize on its alleged decline, 
or combine amnesty with a renewed military campaign. The flaws in the first are 
1) the UPC’s loss of control over much of the unrest and 2) opposition to legai- 
ization by northern Moslem groups. The flaw in the second, the one Ahidjo 
chose (he requested. French military reinforcements), is the sheer difficulty of 
pacification in hilly jungle terrain. Meanwhile, Ahidjo’s position was strength- 
ened indirectly by the acceptance of his legitimacy by all African states except 
Ghana and Guinea (reflecting the acrimonious UN debates last March), by the 
cordiality of the formerly antagonistic Communist bloc and U.A.R., and by 
West German economic interest. His position in part is a cold war tragedy. 
UN rejection of pre-independence elections in the Trust Territory may have 
been influenced by the French charge that participation in such elections by the 
allegedly-communist UPC might have produced a red republic. Thus, Ahidjo is 
labeled a French puppet and denied the popular endorsement which he would 
piobably have received in a supervised election. He will probably be returned 
tu power in elections this spring. If order can be restored without too much 
physical damage, the country’s long-range future is bright. It has a literacy 
rate high for Africa (50% of those under 40) and more and better trained ad- 
ministrators than elsewhere in Equatorial Africa. The French-financed develop- 
ment program is beginning to pay off. Agricultural exports are increasing. 
(Helen Kitchen, “Cameroun Faces Troubled Future,” AFRICA SPECIAL 
REPORT, V:1, January, 1960, p. 2.) 


THE CLOUDS LIFT 

In February Cameroun took three big steps toward the resolution of her 
troubles: in the February 21 referendum on Ahidjo’s draft constitution, few 
heeded the UPC absententionist policy and a majority (though slim) voted 
yes”; the referendum was followed by recognition of the new state by hold- 
outs Ghana and Guinea; Ahidjo lifted the 1955 ban on the UPC, clearing the 
way for the April 10 elections. But UPC leader Moumie’s conditions for his 
participation in the elections, issued from his Ghanaian exile, were clearly un- 
acceptable. Cameroun is still a long way from the final solution. 
(“Dr. Moumie Out of the Wilderness,” WEST AFRICA, No. 2231, March 
5, 1960, p. 262.) 


CONGOLESE PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
A few years ago Belgian colonial officials talked of independence for the 
Congo in 30 to 50 years, last year the Congo began to blow up, and now the 
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Belgians have accepted a much earlier target date. Since last year several stresses 
and anxieties have sharpened: 1) A great many political parties have been 
formed, few having any solid popular support. Foremost among the exceptions 
is Patrice Lumumba’s Congolese National Movement (M.N.C.), at the fore- 
front of agitation for immediate independence. 2) The demand of the Bakongo 
people of the Lower Congo for a separate state and other separatist demands 
clash with Belgian determination to maintain the Congo as a single unit and 
with strong African resistance—especially Lumumba’s—against such “balkaniza- 
tion.” 3) There has been warfare—modest but dangerous—between different 
Congo peoples in the south and in the Trust Territory of Runada-Urundi. After 
the Belgians’ long refusal to face facts, they are now moving with resolution 
and, commendably, refuse to allow European settlers to obstruct progress, with 
racist objections. “The unanswered question today is whether this speed at the 
last moment can overtake the political standstill of many decades.” 

(Basil Davidson, “Independent Congo?,” WEST AFRICA, No. 2220, December 
19, 1959, p. 1117.) 


NOT SO DELIBERATE HASTE 

At the Brussels Conference ending in February the Belgians agreed with the 
representatives of all Congolese parties and political groups on independence in 
june. Independence seems far more difficult to put into practice in the Congo 
than in any other West or Equatorial African state. Only Lumumba’s N. M.C. 
can claim a national following. The Abako separatist movement of the Bakongo 
people is especially aggressive. There is a critical shortage in administrative 
experience and in leaders and technicians. There is no basic agreement about 
the structure of the future state. 
(E. W. Ashcroft, “A Fully Independent Congo?,” WEST AFRICA, No. 2227, 
February 6, 1960, p. 147.) 


LIBERIA’S TUBMAN CALLS FOR UNIVERSITY POOL 

President Tubman, at his fourth inauguration in January, called for area 
cooperation instead of competition in higher education. His proposal may be the 
African educational milestone of the decade. He proposed that West African 
governments: (1) Arrange a detailed survey of existing resources for higher 
education; (2) Pool such resources so each nation will have access to existing 
institutions and be commited equitably to their support and improvements; 
(3) Ask those interested in Africa (including foreign businesses) to center 
ail on helping to obtain staff and facilities for the regional program and to pro- 
vide scholarships in Africa and abroad. West African governments, faced with 
both budgetary limitations and growing public demands for more education, 
have responded favorably, and already significant offers of implementary fi- 
nancial assistance from American business have been announced. 
(“Liberia’s President Tubman Calls for Less Competition, More Cooperation 
Among West Africa’s Universities,” AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT, V:2, Feb- 
tuary, 1960, p. 8.) 


TANGANYIKA’S EXAMPLE 

Tanganyika has proved that democracy and unity are possible in countries 
with immigrant minorities where Asians and Europeans decide to trust in the 
good will of the majority. Its example of the solubility of the “race problem” 
should be learned by the immigrants in Africa’s other multi-racial countries. 
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Permanent solution of the race problem and the value of the example, however, 
depend on Tanganyika’s ability to overcome critical post-independence economic 
problems. Economic divisions between rich and poor sharply correspond with 
the division between the races. If the economic gap cannot be closed quickly 
after independence, the African’s resentment may shift from the colonial system 
to the non-Africans in his midst. 

Solution of the economic problem calls for rapid development of Tanganyika’s 
great natural resources and.the people are determined to devote their energies 
to such development. However, without the help of outside capital anc tech- 
nology the effort and, with it, Tanganyika’s example may fail. 

(Julius Nyerere, “We Cannot Afford to Fail,” AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT, 
IV :12, December, 1959, p. 8.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Forty white and 54 colored (both Indian and African) undergraduate students 
from Natal in the Union of South Africa wrote essays on 5 projective questions 
relating to their likes, dislikes, and aspirations. On questions related to aspira- 
tions, the non-whites, a highly deprived group, combined lower practical aspira- 
iions with unrealistic distant goals, such as radical change in their group’s eco- 
nomic and political status and power. This realization of the non-whites that 
their aspirations cannot be realized without a social-political change in a society 
loaded against them, probably has sinister implications for mental health, as it 
certainly has for social-political stability. 
(Leonard Bloom, “Self Concepts and Social Status in South Africa: A Pre- 
liminary Cross-Cultural Analysis,” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
V. 51, Jan. 1960, pp. 103-112.) 
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PART FIVE: EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
TRANSPORT IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


After 75 years of construction, no rail network links all the countries of con- 
tinental southeast Asia (North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thai- 
land, Burma and Malaya.) One network serves only Burma; a second serves 
‘Thailand, Malaya, Cambodia, and Laos; and a third, over which trains no longer 
travel, connects the two Vietnams. It is expected that these nets will retain 
their present shapes for the next few years at least. Water will probably re- 
main a dominant type of national and international travel for Thailand, Cam- 
bodia, and Malaya for the rest of the twentieth century. All-weather high- 
ways will probably be extended to increase and carry larger and larger amounts 
of goods in these countries. 

(Thomas Frank Barton, “Railroads of Southeast Asia,” JOURNAL OF GEOG- 
RAPHY, Vol. 19, No. 1, January 1960, pp. 21-23.) 


EURMESE ARMY UNIQUE 

While it is common for professional soldiers in any country to overthrow the 
civilian power, it is unprecedented that “an Army should not only contrive an 
invitation from the politicians to take over from them, but insist on the con- 
stitutional proprieties being observed and then fulfill a promise to hold free and 
fair elections and retire from the scene.” This is exactly the unique record of 
the Army of the Union of Burma. 

Burma’s experience contrasts with that of Thailand and Pakistan, where mili- 
tary coups have also taken place. In Thailand, the Army has made no con- 
centrated drive to achieve reform or to prepare the ground for the return of 
civilian government. In Pakistan the Army has made substantial changes and 
seems to regard its mission as basic and of long duration. In Burma, however, 
the ultimate supremacy of civilian rule is not only recognized by the Army 
leaders but is being implemented more quickly than many observers at first 
bclieved. This unusual attachment of the Burmese Army to democratic prin- 
ciples is attributable to its special background and experience. For one thing, 
its leaders were very intimately associated with the politicians in the indepen- 
dence struggle. For another, they have been engaged in actual fighting for 
Burma’s nationhood ever since. 

(‘A Contrast of Colonels,’ FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW, Hong- 
kong, XVIII:4, January 28, 1960, p. 103.) 


CHINA’S NEW LOOK 

Between 1953 and 1957 Communist China’s foreign policy seemed to be guided 
by the personality and instinct of Chou En-lai. The policy was to play down 
China as a Communist or revolutionary power and play her up as the good 
neighbor, the Asian patriot, and the friend and champion of the neutralist bloc. 
This period was marked by the triumphal appearance of Chou En-lai at the 
Geneva and the Bandung conferences, the issuance of the Chou-Nehru joint 
siatement of the Five Principles of Peaceful Co-existence, and the frequent ex- 
change of visits at different levels between China and other Asian countries. 

In 1957 the world began to sense a new temper in Peking. China intervened 
in Europe in support of the Soviet action in Hungary. In 1958 she jogged 
Khrushchev to take a stiffer line about Yugoslav revisionism. More recent- 
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ly she has caused fears among Asian countries through her high-handed policy 
toward Japan, suppression of the revolt in Tibet, and quarrel with India over 
the Frontier. “The fires of the Chinese revolution are still burning unlike those 
of the Russian revolution; and a revolutionary simply cannot believe in coexist- 
erce, even if for a brief time he has managed to wear a mask.” 

(Guy Wint, “China and Asia,”” THE CHINA QUARTERLY, London I:1 
January-March 1960, pp. 60-71.) 


SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS 

China is asserting diplomatic independence from the Soviet Union. The Com: 
munist Chinese openly oppose Khrushchev’s policy toward the U.S. They do 
not share Russian sensitivity to the feelings of uncommitted countries, nor do 
they appreciate the subtleties of Mr. Khrushchev’s diplomacy. They are for the 
extremists everywhere; in the Caribbean, in Algeria, in black Africa, and inside 
the Soviet bloc. The Chinese mean to have an increasing say in deciding the 
diplomatic orientation of the Sino-Soviet alliance. They also “count on finding 
fresh support in Moscow if Mr. Khrushchev returns empty-handed from the 
summit.” 
(“The East Wind,” THE ECONOMIST, Vol. CXCIV: 6078, Feb. 20, 1960, 
pp. 695-696.) 


MILITARY POLICY FORMATION 

Military authority apparently lies in the Ministry of Defense in the State 
Council in Red China. This Ministry is headed by Lin Piao. He has 7 vice 
ministers. The present setup is patterned after the Soviet system in which the 
General Staff, the political administration and all other departments are attached 
to the Ministry of Defense. The Ministry of Defense is presumably an ad- 
ministrative agency and policy is made by the party organization. 
(S. M. Chiu, “Chinese Communist Military Leadership,” MILITARY RE- 
VIEW, Vol. XX XIX, March 1960, pp. 58-66.) 


CHINA’S FOREIGN POLICY MOTIVATIONS 

Three intrinsic motivations are traceable in Communist China’s foreign policy: 

1) Inheritance of a 4,000-year-old tradition of dominance in East Asian cul- 
tural and political affairs. 

2) Attaining recognization and standing in the present-day world as a great 
power. 

3) Dedication to the modern concept of a communist state. 
(E. S. Kirby, “The Foreign Policy of Communist China,” INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL, TORONTO, Vol. XV, Winter 1959-60, pp. 1-13.) 


INDIA AND NEPAL 

The joint communique recently issued by the Prime Ministers of India and 
Nepal has dispelled the belief that Nepal was hesitant about equal partnership 
with India. It also means the recognition by India that Nepal should control 
her own foreign exchange resources, free from limitations of the Reserve Bank 
of India. It is equally important that there should be no misunderstanding if 
Nepal should conclude a non-aggression pact with the People’s Republic of 
China. India must understand, and even encourage, Nepal at this point to place 
her own security above question so that she might start on the pressing problem 
of raising the standard of living of her poverty-stricken population. 
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India and Nepal: Equal Partnership, “THE EASTERN ECONOMIST, New 
Delhi, Vol. XXIV: 5, Jan. 29, 1960, pp. 321-322.) 


INDONESIAN CRISIS 

Sukarno’s reimposition of the Constitution of 1945 raised two basic questions: 
1) Will the action bring Indonesia so close to a police state that the opposition 
will erupt in further debilitating disorders? and 2) Will the new government 
solve the mounting problems of Indonesia’s socio-economic retrogression of the 
lest few years? The government justifies the strong measures on the ground of 
Indonesia's condition of national emergency—the presence of political rifts, the 
tnreat of insurgent movements, and the worsening of the economy. The willing- 
ncss to take extra-ordinary measures reflects a dramatic spirit of urgency in 
broad sectors of Indonesia life. To have been able to recapture something of 
this spirit, so frequently lost since the days of the fight for independence, may 
well be “a significant first step toward the stability and sustained development 
so ardently desired by Indonesians and their friends.” 


(Justus M. Van der Kroef, “Indonesia at the Crossroads,” INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL, Toronto, Vol. XV;1, Winter, 1959-60, pp. 25-35.) 


JAPANESE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 

The Japanese Defense Agency corresponds to our Department of Defense. It 
is headed by a Director General—Munenori Akagi, who is also a member of the 
Diet and a State Minister. The Joint Staff Council corresponds to our Joint 
Chiefs. It is headed by a full time chairman—General Ke‘zo Hayashi. 

The Ground Self-Defense Force has an authorized strength of 180,009 officers 
and men under General Shigaru Sugiyama. The army has six divisions, four 
combined brigades and one airborne brigade. The divisions are similar to U.S. 
divisions just after World War II. 


The Maritime Self-Defense Force has 26,000 men and 2200 civilians. It is 
headed by Vice Admiral Mitsugu Ihara. The fleet has two escort squadrons— 
Gestroyers and patrol frigates. 

The Air Seif Defense Force is led by Lt. Gen. Minoru Genda. He has a 
force of over 300 tractical planes and 530 trainers. 

The Defense Agency budget has increased from $206 millions in 1954 to $366 
millions in 1959. 

‘Captain Ranson W. Wood, “Japan—A Strong Worthy Ally,’ U.S. NAVAL 
INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 86, No. 2, Feb. 1960, pp. 79-87.) 


NEW SECURITY TREATY BETWEEN JAPAN AND THE USS. 

In January 1960 Japan and the U.S. signed a new treaty of mutual cooperation 
and security to replace the old pact of 1952. The new treaty states the common 
determination of Japan and the United States to contribute towards the main- 
tenance of world peace within the framework of the U.N. charter. It pledges 
both countries to act together in the defense of Japan in accordance with their 
respective constitutional provisions and processes. In addition, it calls for a 
broad U.S.-Japanese cooperation in political, economic, and other fields. The 
treaty, which will remain in force for ten years, also guarantees Japan a full 
voice in its implementation. 


(“Background of Treaty,” JAPAN REPORT, Special—Jan. 25, 1960 pp. 2-4.) 
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JAPAN’S FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 

Japan practices trade controls. In the case of industry, controls are used to 
implement official industrial policy. Since the Japanese textile industry is over- 
expanded, controls on the import of cotton are used to keep output down. Japan- 
ese farm products are being protected by foreign exchange regulations. The 
government’s present industrial program rules out a foreign economic policy 
of free trade. However, a movement is developing toward free trade. Japan 
would gain thereby if some of the GATT organization members would drop 
their discrimination against her. 

(Editorial, “Basic Trends,” JAPAN QUARTERLY, Tokyo, VII (Jan.-March 
1960, pp. 1-12.) 
NEUTRALISM IN JAPAN 

Strong neutralist feeling exists in Japan and makes her future foreign policy 
uncertain. However, for the next few years the advantages which Japan derives 
from the Western alliance will be sufficient to outweigh neutralism. The neu- 
tralist campaign will undoubtedly be stepped up when the government attempts 
to secure Diet ratification for amending the Security Pact with the US. Russia 
and China may be expected to offer concessions to the Japanese in order to 
encourage their neutralist tendencies. 

(1. I. Morris, “Japanese Foreign Policy and Neutralism,” INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, London, XXXVI, Jan. 1960, pp. 7-20.) 
ELECTION IN KERALA 

The Kerala election of February 1960 decisively rejected the Communist 
claim to rule. The Congress-Socialist-Muslim alliance, without any common 
program apart from anti-Communism, won 94 seats out of the total of 126. The 
Communists and their friends retain only 29 of their former 65 seats. At the 
same time it should be noted that the Communist side received 3.5 million 
popular votes, the Congress Party 2.8 million, the Praja Socialists 1.15 million, 
end the Muslim League 400,000. All told, the Communists polled 43 per cent 
of the total vote and established themselves as the largest and most popular 
single party in Kerala. 

(“Kerala Sequel,” EASTERN WORLD, London XIV:3, March 1960, 14-15.) 
DEMOCRACY IN VIETNAM? 

Conditions essential for the effective functioning of a democracy do not exist 
in the Republic of Vietnam. The population is politically inexperienced and 
backward; the economy is under-developed and lacks viability; there is a serious 
shortage of technicians and competent administrators. On top of all, the country 
is threatened by powerful Communist neighbors. Under these conditions the 
Vietnamese government has found it “necessary” to put restrictions on freedom 
to engage in political discussion, to vote as one wishes, to form political 
parties, and to publish without censorship. 

In terms of concrete achievements, the government of President Ngo Dinh 
Diem has been quite successful. It has dealt effectively with the massive influx 
ef refugees; it has made noticeable material progress; it has restored order and 
a good measure of security throughout the country. However, in so far as 
democracy and individual freedom are concerned, South Vietnam has made 
little progress to date. 

(P. J. Honey, “The Problem of Democracy in Vietnam,” THE WORLD TO- 
DAY, XVL: 2, February 1960, pp. 71-79.) 
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PART SIX: LATIN AMERICA 


THE PERMANENT CAUDILLO 

Basic political forces in Latin America have not altered for a long time, and 
the caudillo as a personal leader who substitutes for regular political institutions 
is still characteristic. Fidel Castro, as a type, is much like Batista—both stand 
above law and constitution, both have total power even though the uses of such 
power may differ. They are products of a tradition and Castro rules (as Batista 
raled) because he can and he must. Except for Costa Rica and Uruguay, no 
Latin American country has developed a mode of stabilizing authority and 
z'ranging for its peaceful transfer. In the countries with recent upheavals vari- 
ous substitutes for real stability have been devised. In Argentina and Venezuela 
the army is still the arbiter of the fortunes of the civilian governments; in 
Colombia the army was neutral while a civil war raged—but only a tenuous 
agreement between the two political parties stands against a renewal of that war; 
.n Cuba a popular caudillo has replaced a military dictator. Latin America has 
no developed party systems, and no organized local political groups. Villages or 
Indian communities may have an extra-legal local government with democratic 
qualities, but formal authority is always represented by agents of the central 
government. No Latin American government has ever tried to make a demo- 
cratic constitution utilizing these native democratic elements. All other bases 
for democratic development have failed: the middle classes, for example, are not 
well organized and still depend on the government for favors. With caudillos 
such as Castro, elections and new political parties would make no great differ- 
ence—the government is Castro, and he would dominate the parties and win the 
elections. Such a man remains in power as long as the people are convinced 
that he is exercising his total power for the general good. Castro could attempt 
to break his pattern of caudillismo by decentralizing power and encouraging 
genuine local self-government. But this would contradict the tradition, would 
be interpreted as a sign of weakness, and would be much resisted by his fol- 
towers who still insist that he persorally make all decisions. 


(Frank Tnnenbaum, “The Political Dilemma in Latin America,” FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, Vol. 38, No. 3, April 1960, pp. 497-515.) 


COLD WAR TACTICS IN LATIN AMERICA 

U.S. interventions in Latin America have always been cloaked under some 
moral or political principle. Past and present, the U.S. has found reasons to 
oppose the revolutions of persons like Cardenas in Mexico, Arevalo in Guate- 
mala, and Castro in Cuba. Today, economic interests that cannot directly de- 
mand intervention in revolutionary situations will charge that communism is 
threatening hemisphere security. When the U.S. raises the charge of com- 
munism, this tends to stop the local revolution and thus to consolidate American 
economic interests. The Communists, paradoxically, work for the same end: if 
they agitate enough to provoke U.S. charges, then the local reform becomes 
identified with Soviet communism. In this kind of cold war, the U.S. may suc- 
ceed in protecting economic interests, but the USSR gains prestige and political 
adherents. 
{Leopoldo Zea, “Latin America and the Cold War,” CUADERNOS AMERI- 
CANOS, Vol. XIX, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1960, pp. 7-17.) 
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YANKEE ATOMS: GO HOME! 

Although the need for nuclear power in Latin America is great, and the U. S. 
is the only western power willing and able to enter into generous agreements, 
the extreme charges of “atomic imperialism” force even moderate governments 
to modify their policies. Yankophobia and fears of imperialism have been ex- 
ploited by communists and ultra-nationalists to hamper any mutual agreements 
in the nuclear field. The argument is made that we wish to monopolize Latin 
America’s mineral potential and, by leasing and restrictive agreement make 
the countries into “atomic satellites.” In 1956 such charges caused the Brazilian 
government to cancel a thorium exploration and exchange agreement with tlic 
U.S. Although this concession to public reaction had to be made, the govern- 
ment susequently concluded and carried out bilateral power and research agree- 
ments with the U.S. In the same year, a similar campaign was launched in 
Mexico to forestall the signing of any agreements. Latin America needs these 
programs more than the U.S. needs Latin America’s mineral resources, and a 
constructive nationalism would be compelled to recognize that fact. 

(Ralph Sanders, “The Bogey of ‘Yanqui Atomic Imperialism,” INTER- 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, Vol. XII, No. 1, Summer 1959, pp. 39- 
57.) 


CENTRAL AMERICAN MARKET: PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS 

The Central American Common Market, launched in September 1959, is a test 
of regional agreements for under-developed agricultural economies. Conditions 
in Central America differ radically from those in Europe where a comnion 
market is under way. The average per capita income is low ($210) and the 
@rea is predominantly agricultural—crops account for 80% of the exports, and 
65% of these exports go outside of Central America. The European market is 
aimed at political and economic union for a highly developed, interdep2ndent 
area. The Central American market is aimed at accelerating the rate of eco- 
nomic growth and rationalizing it within the area. El Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Guatemala have a free trade treaty that sets up a multi-stage customs "nion. 
At present 200 products are listed for duty-free trade among the signatories. 
An agreement, not yet ratified, would designate the location of new “integrated” 
industries in the region to avoid wasteful competition and would certify as “in- 
tegrated” some of the existing industrial plants. The assumptions of the Com- 
mon Market are (1) that the new combined market of the five nations (total 
purchasing power is $2% billion) will develop light industries in the region; (2) 
that the larger market will attract more foreign capital: and (3) that diversifica- 
tion will reduce dependence on crop exports. Although these assumptions are 
sound, the impact of the common market will probably be marginal. One big 
problem is that the new market is still small—it is no larger than Colombia’s. 
Another is the still faulty and incomplete highway and railway system. And, 
firally, national conflicts over where to place the integrated industries have al- 
ready arisen aad will continue to strain the system. 
(“The Central American Community,’ LATIN-AMERICAN BUSINESS 
HIGHLIGHTS, Vol. 9, No. 4, Fourth Quarter, 1959, pp. 1-5.) 


CONFUSING CONFERRING COMPOUNDED 
Applied anthropologists might well be consulted by conference planners! The 
conference under discussion was ostensibly designed to stimulate interest in and 
understanding of the Latin American peoples and cultures, but much of the 
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emphasis was on the Communist menace in Latin America. In addition, many 
North American participants emphasized the need for support of Latin America’s 
religious institutions (failing to take account of the fact that many Latin Ameri- 
cans are apprehensive of the power of the Church); and others called for in- 
cieased language training and more visits to South America, (as if this alone 
could reduce tensions and misunderstandings.) There seemed to be little com- 
prehension that Public Health work, by tampering with the natural death rate, 
night create new problems of over-population which could perhaps only be 
sclved by a simultaneous birth control program. 

The author’s evaluation of the conference was that it gave the impression that 
our only interest in South America is in terms of the anti-Communist struggle 
and that it tried to do two incompatible things in attempting to increase und- 
derstanding and at the same time solve weighty problems. 

(J. Mayone Stycos, “A New Look in Latin American Relations: A Report on 
the Denver UNESCO Conference,” HUMAN ORGANIZATION, Vol. 18, No. 
4, Winter 1959-60, pp. 149-51.) 


VITAL STATISTICS 

The population of Latin America is increasing at a rate of 2.7 per cent an- 
nually—increasing at a faster rate than any portion of the world. The economy 
is basically agricultural—00% of the people are engaged in agriculture. Ap- 
proximately 25% of the land could be farmed profitably; only about five per 
cent is. There is little heavy industry as yet, but the output of manufactured 
goods is increasing by a greater rate than agriculture. 
(The article also contains a summary of U.S.—Latin American relations with a 
plea for cooperation.) 
(Capt. Raymond J. Toner, USN, “We Are All Americans,” US NAVAL IN- 
STITUTE PROCEEDINGS, January 1960, Vol. 80, No. 1 pp. 23-37.) 


NON-INTERVENTION OUTDATED? 

Panama, Nicaragua, and the Dominican Republic have invoked the Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance of 1947 (the Rio Treary.) In all three cases the 
charge was invasion, and the machinery of the Organization of American States 
was brought into operation. OAS foreign ministers, meeting in Santiago in 
late 1959, resolved that the existence of anti-democratic states constitutes a 
violation of the principles on which the OAS is founded and endangers the 
peace of the hemisphere. This contradicts the principle of non-intervention, but 
the nations of the hemisphere appear less and less concerned about that tradi- 
tional principle. 

(C. G. Fenwick, ‘‘The Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the American Republics 
at Santiago,” WORLD AFFAIRS, CXXII:4, Winter 1959, p. 102.) 
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PART SEVEN: THE PROCESSESES OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


EXTENTION OF TERRITORIAL SEAS DEPLORED 

The international community has gradually developed a system of degrees of 
state control of the seas, ranging from exclusive authority in immediate coastal 
waters, to more limited authority over the contiguous zone, and finally to free- 
dom of use of the high seas subject to only a few limitations established by 
custom or convention. This “traditional accommodation of inclusive and ex- 
clusive interests” in the exploitation of the sea for transportation, communica- 
tion, and economic purposes is now attacked by some states which demand a 
broader concept of the territorial sea. These national claims based iargely on 
economic and security considerations will benefit neither these states nor the 
international community. Even if a six-mile limit is justified as a compromise 
between the generally accepted rule and a concession to demands for 12 to 200 
mile limits, there is no justification, in terms of conservation or economic 
needs, for adding to the marginal sea a second six-mile zone of exclusive state 
jurisdiction over fishing rights. The real issue is whether, given the increasing 
interdependence of states, the international community can afford to let an area 
of actual and potential importance to the economies of all of its members be 
subject to the “monopolistic exploitation and control” of a few states. 


(M. S. McDougal and W. T. Burke, “The Community Interest in a Narrow 
Territorial Sea: Inclusive Versus Exclusive Competence over the Oceans,” 
CORNELL LAW QUARTERLY, XLV: No. 2, Winter 1960, pp. 171-253.) 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

The International Court of Justice today has two functions—the adjudicative 
function and the “preventive function,” the latter emerges because the possibil- 
ity that a dispute might be brought before the Court has the effect of encourag- 
ing “out of court” settlements. Lack of compulsory jurisdiction hampers both 
functions of the Court. This situation is being modified by a clause in many 
bilateral and multilateral agreements that disputes arising thereunder shall be 
submitted to the Court for adjudication. Limitation on the Court’s compulsory 
jurisdiction by so-called “automatic reservations,” such as the Connally Amend- 
ment, has been disadvantageous even to the interests of the states so bound, for 
as France found in the Case of Certain Norwegian Loans, the peremptory do- 
mestic jurisdiction reservation can boomerang and seriously hamper a state in 
protecting the interests of its nationals abroad. 

Recommended changes in the US position on the Court’s jurisdiction: the 
Court should be given jurisdiction in claims against states arising out of in- 
juries to the persons or property of American nationals abroad; the Court 
should be authorized to decide disputes arising out of the interpretation and ap- 
plication of international agreements to which the US is party; the members 
of NATO should agree to submit their legal disputes to the Court; any reser- 
vation of matters of domestic jurisdiction should eliminate the phrase of the 
Connally Amendment, “as determined by the United States.’”’ While there are 
some matters, such as immigration policy, which the US has traditionally con- 
sidered to be of domestic concern, it is the Court’s function to make this de- 
termination. 
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\Louis B. Sohn, ‘International Tribunals: Past, President, and Future,” 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOUNAL, XLVI: No. 1, January 1960, 
pp. 23-26.) 


IMMUNITY STATUS OF INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 

The increasing number of international organizations poses a problem of the 
extent of the privileges and immunities to be accorded to these organizations 
and their personnel. The UN and the specialized agencies are generally regarded 
as having juridical personality and enjoy substantial immunity from legal pro- 
cess and taxation as well as inviolability of property. The personnel associated 
with these organizations fall into two categories: representatives of states who 
receive full diplomatic privileges and immunities under international law; and 
employees who have “functional immunity” (immunity only to the extent re- 
quired for the performance of official functions.) The Charter provides only 
for functional immunity and as state practice in the matter varies, the author 
suggests clarification of the matter by international agreement. 
(E. H. Fedder, “The Functional Basis of International Privileges and Immun- 
ities: A New Concept in International Law and Organization,” AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY LAW REVIEW, IX: No. 1, January 1960, pp. 60-69.) 


RESTRICTIVE DOCTRINE OF SHIPBOARD IMMUNITY 

One accomplishment of the 1958 Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea 
which has received little attention was its clarification of the matter of sovereign 
immunity of state-owned commercial vessels. Although the doctrine of “abso- 
lute” sovereign immunity propounded in the Schooner Exchange case had come 
to be supplemented by the “restrictive” doctrine as governments increasingly 
engaged in commercial enterprise after W.W. I, there was confusion in the ap- 
plication of the two doctrines. The Geneva Conference adopted the restrictive 
doctrine of sovereign immunity and granted the coastal state substantial juris- 
diction over the foreign government-owned commercial vessel operating in its 
territorial waters. The Convention failed, however, to provide a definition of 
“commercial vessel;” consequently, it will be necessary to look to state practice 
for a definition. 
(R. B. Lillich, “The Geneva Conference on the Law of tthe Sea and the Immun- 
ity of State-Owned Commercial Vessels,” GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW 
REVIEW, XXVIII: No. 2, January 1960, pp. 408-420.) 


SPACE LA'W NEEDS 

The launching of Sputnik I raised the issue of whether states over which it 
passed had the right to protest this flight. As there were no protests, possibly 
because the launching took place during the Geophysical Year, the concept of 
tacit consent to the despatch of satelites has been evolved. There is a related 
and unanswered question, however, as to whether a state has a right to inter- 
cept or destroy a satellite which is crossing its territory. An allocation of fre- 
Guencies among space users seems desirable to eliminate the possible problem of 
the satellite’s frequency contlicting with other users of the same frequency and 
interfering with communications on Earth or between conventional aircraft and 
Earth. Among other possible problems are the need for identification of the dif- 
ferent sateillites and their stages of disintegration and determination of the 
the legal responsibility of a state for damage arising from an unsuccessful 
launching of a satellite. 
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(Eugene Pepin, “Les problemes juridiques de l’espace,’ McGILL LAW 
JOURNAL, VI: No. 1, November 1959, pp. 30-43.) 


IC] CONSERVATIVE 

A fundamental requirement for establishing rule of law in the international 
community is recognition of the “plenary jurisdiction” of the International 
Court of Justice. The work of the Court to date demonstrates its “conscien- 
tious judicial conservatism,” so that there should be no objection to entrusting 
to the Court the carrying out of the function with which it is charged in Article 
36 (6) of the Statute, of deciding jurisdictional questions. The US should fol- 
low the lead of France and India and rid itself of the self-imposed limitation of 
the Connally Amendment. 
(Wallace McClure, “World Rule of Law: The Jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice,” DUKE UNIVERSITY LAW JOURNAL, 1960: No. 1, 
Winter 1960, pp. 56-72.) 


NO PRIVATE LAW 

The distinction between public and private law can no longer be accurately 
made. Such a classical field of “private” law as family law is subject to regu- 
lation in the public interest, e.g., judicial supervision of children, and thus comes 
within the classification of “public” law; similarily, property and labor law, 
torts and contracts are being recognized as having a public as well as a private 
character. The same development can be observed in the field of international 
law. As governments become more involved in proprietary activity, the old de- 
fense of sovereign immunity must be modifield so as to make governments re- 
sponsible under the principles of law applicable to private business. 
(W. G. Friedmann, “Public and Private Law Thinking: The Need for Syn- 
thesis,” WAYNE LAW REVIEW, V:No. 3, Summer 1959, pp. 291-302.) 
N. B. Franklin, D. Hepburn Memorial Lecture, Wayne State University Law 
School, May 1, 1959.) 


LAW AND FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

The October 1959 issue of the FEDERAL BAR JOURNAL (vol. XIX: 
No. 4) is devoted to the subject of “Private Foreign Investment.” It consists 
of nine articles which deal with the agencies involved in this field, such as the 
IBRD, and with such problems as investment guarantees and tax laws. 


DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS AS A WEAPON 

Disarmament negotiations have themselves become a weapon in the Cold War. 
Both East and West have become masters of the art of appealing directly to 
peoples over the heads of their governments. Every plan offered by either side 
has included at least one feature that the other side could not possibly accept, 
thus forcing a rejection. Despite these negative aspects, there are strong pres- 
sures on the major countries to make headway on disarmament, especially a 
nuclear test ban. The concern evidenced in the UN for the “nth country” prob- 
lem is real and universal. This problem also puts pressure on the three nuclear 
powers, whose influence will be diluted as their allies come to produce nuclear 
weapons. One 1959 report lists 12 countries as being technically able to pro- 
duce nuclear weapons: Belgium, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, France, East 
Germany, West Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Sweden, and Switzerland. This 
problem is particularly acute with regard to that emerging giant, the People’s 
Republic of China. 
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Given the risks of reliance on mutual nuclear deterrence, the question remains 
whether the pressures of world opinion and the internal pressures of an in- 
creasingly burdensome arms race are sufficient to cause real progress. 

(Joseph Nogee, “The Diplomacy of Disarmament,” INTERNATIONAL CON- 
CILIATION, No. 526, January 1960, pp. 233-303.) 


UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION, LIMITED 

The Office of Public Information of the UN Secretariat finds itself in a real 
dilemma. It cannot undertake a program based upon communications research 
to learn how to do its job thoroughly because the member states will not sup- 
port it. The program it does carry on is inadequate, and it can improve little 
on $5 million a year. It cannot jettison the parts of its program which fail to 
meet sensible commercial criteria, because the Secretary-General is determined 
tu reach all parts of the world equally with factually accurate and objective in- 
formation. 

OPI struggles on, trying to make the best of its limited budget, shuffling 
staffs and programs each year to bolster its ramparts wherever the delegates 
are attacking it most vigorously. Unless governments will commit themselves 
more wholeheartedly to the principles and purposes of the Charter and pay 
for what they say they want, OPI can do no more. 

(Richard N. Swift, “The United Nations and its Public,” INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION XIV:1, Winter 1960, pp. 37-59.) 


PROGRESS IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

For the General Assembly’s Committee on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories, the UN Secretarat has prepared a “comprehensive progress 
report reviewing the situation in the territories as a whole between 1946 and the 
present time.” In 1946 there were 74 territories with a total population of 215 
million listed as non-self-governing. By the end of 1956 the list included only 55 
territories with a population of 113 million. Eight new independent states have 
been formed, from seven of the territories. Most of the dependent territories 
are undeveloped, with predominantly agricultural subsistence economies. While 
exports, still usually confined to a limited number of primary products, have 
increased, “no territory has as yet a balanced, diversified economy.” Some im- 
provement in standards of living is noted. Public investment has been extensive 
in all the territories. While economic development has been the first concern, 
plans have been made for future expansion of social services, and in some more 
advanced territories limited programs of social development have been carried 
out. 
(“Committee Will Assay Progress in World’s Dependent Territories,” UNITED 
NATIONS REVIEWS, VI:8, February 1960, p. 8.) 


WORLD BANK PLANNING INADEQUATE FOR DEVELOPING 
ECONOMIES 

Since 1950, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development has 
sent major economic missions to over 15 underdeveloped nations. Each mission 
resulted in a published report, but not one of these reports is satisfactory as an 
economic analysis nor suitable as a guide to development programs. Before 
there can be economic development, and subsequent evaluation of efforts, there 
must be adequate statistics and “social accounts” (figures on employment, in- 
comes and their sources, consumption expenditures, investments, etc.) Yet none 
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of the World Bank’s reports “discusses in a systematic fashion the requirements 
fo. an accurate social accounting system and for balanced coverage in the other 
areas of statistical information.” 

The reports are misleading. They underestimate the size of the total invest- 
ment which would be necessary to raise per capita income by even 1%. They 
overestimate the amounts which new and reorganized taxes can contribute as 
sources of national investment, and are silent on comprehensive plans for the 
encouragement and use of private savings as investment sources. Most seri- 
ously, the World Bank’s reports fail to assign priorties, either by sectors of the 
economy or by projects proposed. 

A possible reason for the reports’ failure “to meet the needs for economic 
development planning,” is that the study missions reflect the World Bank’s 
conservatism. The questions the Bank asks are like those a commercial bank asks 
before granting a loan. It prefers specific projects (electric power and trans- 
portation are its favorites), and it is preoccupied “with profitability (and) con- 
cern over internal management practices.” 

‘Frederick T. Moore, “The World Bank and Its Economic Mission,” THE 
REVIEW OF ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS, XLII:1, Feb. 1960, pp. 
81-93.) 
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PART EIGHT: NOTES ON THEORY 


AS LONG AS THEY’RE TALKING... 

Using 198 Queens College student volunteers as subjects, an attempt was 
made to determine the conditions under which an individual would, on the basis 
of trust, establish a cooperative relationship with another person, and, sec- 
ondly, to examine the rate of communications in establishing trust. 

It was found that subjects who communicated were more likely to perceive 
trust than non-communicating subjects, and the probability increased as the 
level of communication increased. The large majority of all the subjects either 
trusted and cooperated, or did not trust and did not cooperate. 

Like so many other studies in small group behavior, this study has important 
analogous implications for international behavior. In particular, it should be 
suggestive in regard to the role of communications in reducing international ten- 
sions. 

(James L. Loomis, “Communication, the Development of Trust, and Cooper- 
ative Behavior” HUMAN RELATION, V. 12, No. 4, 1959, pp. 305-315.) 


PERSONALITY AND POLITICAL STABILITY 

The first thorough exposition of the connection between the constitution of a 
body politic and the character of the individual citizen is in Plato’s Republic. 
A number of psychological variables which underlie a stable system of authority 
can be enumerated. The author blames the failure in character-molding upon 
the older rather than the rising generation; this is particularly true when the 
former tends to exaggerate the ideal. Transmission of character conducive to 
a stable political order is interfered with if the symbols of the ideal model are 
retained or exaggerated, while operations are modified. 

Personality factors have played an important role in influencing the basic 
nature of political structures: bureaucracy appears to be congenial to compul- 
sives; the formalistic intellectual finds hierarchical systems congenial; and terror 
and anxiety favor a domineering minority to fill the “power vacuum” left by 
the withdrawl from risk-taking by other persons. 

(Harold D. Lasswell, “Political Constitutions and Character,’ PSHCHO- 
ANALYSIS AND THE PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW, V. 46, Winter 1959- 
60, pp. 4-18.) 


SCIENCE APPLIED TO GROUP CONFLICT 
Common sense is not sufficient to suggest means for resolving international 
and national conflict. Science—the method of observation, sampling, hypotheses, 
experience, and verification—is essential. Science can point out some of the 
problems and prospects involved in conflicts between groups within a single 
existing community, i.e. Algeria, the Union of South Africa, or the Southern 
US. It will also be useful in pointing out the prospects for the union of two 
or more political communities into a single larger one. Specifically, science can 
suggest answers to the following set of questions which must be posed if one 
is to recommend policy for either present or potential group conflict: 
(1) How large is each of the conflicting groups and how large is it likely to 
become in the future? 
(2) How many in each group participate in social communication beyond the 
local level, i.e. potential participants in politics, democratic or violent? 
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(3) How intense will be the needs felt by the newly mobilized members of 
the population? 
(4) How much relief of these tensions can be expected from the process of 
assimilation? 
(5) What kinds of resistance by the favored groups can be expected against 
the commodation of new claiments? 
(Karl W. Deutsch, “The Limits of Common Sense,” PSYCHIATRY,, V. 22, 
May 1959, pp. 105-112.) 


APPLICATIONS OF ANOMIE 

This article is a useful summary of literature related to the concept of anomie, 
i.e. the inability of individuals or groups to integrate themselves into a given 
society. The concept is viewed in a sociological context as a dysfunctional 
society and in a psychological context as a withdrawal from society due to an 
individual’s perception of constant conflict between the basic goals in life. The 
article should be suggestive in relation to the problems created by rapid social 
change in the less developed areas of the world as well as in helping students 
of international relations better understand some of the dysfunctional aspects 
of international society. 
(Stephen H. Davol and Gunars Reimanis, “The Role of Anomie as a Psycholog- 
ical Concept,” JOURNAL OF INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY, V. 15, No- 
vember 1959, pp. 215-25.) 


MORE BLESSED TO GIVE 

Starting with the assumption that the way in which the members of a group 
see each other in terms of power and acceptance seems to determine their be- 
havior, the author conducted an experiment involving 15 college students divided 
into 3 groups. Special instructions were given to each group so that it would 
play a specific role. One group was to be instrumental (its members joining 
to receive power and acceptance); another was to be a mutual acceptance group 
(‘members joined with thought of giving and taking power and acceptance); and 
the third was a vectorial group, (the aim of the role players was to give power 
and acceptance either to some individual or to an ideal.) The external influence 
of frustration was then applied to these three experimentally created groups. 

Generalizing from the results, which the authors claim are only tentative, it 
was found that cohesiveness is better correlated to power than to acceptance in 
the instrumental and vectorial groups, and better correlated to acceptance in 
the mutual acceptance group. When all three groups were exposed to stress, 
cohesiveness suffered most in the instrumental group and least in the vectorial 
group. 
(Benjamin B. Wolman, “Impact of Failure on Group Cohesiveness,” JOURNAL 
OF SOCIAL PSYCH, May 1960, pp. 409-18.) 


AMBIGUITY IMPEDES REGIONAL INTEGRATION 

A theory of regional integration would seek to explain, among other things, 
the factors promoting and impeding the growth of “supranationality” among 
the once independent political units of an area. An initial hypothesis to be tested 
is that institutional and functional ambiguity (i.e., a general imprecision about 
the powers and tasks of an international organization) tends to work itself out 
in the direction of greater supranationality —an increase in the power of the 
organization relative to that of its individual members. 
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The authors test this hypothesis against the experience of the Western Euro- 
pean Union. With residual powers in the cultural, social and economic fields, 
the Union's special task has been defense and the control of armaments. 

Members of the Assembly of WEU largely group themselves according to 
the major political parties of Europe: Christian Democrats, Socialists and 
Liberals. This body is in a better position than the Council of Ministers to pro- 
mote measures of European integration because it is not hampered by formal 
responsibilities toward the national interests of the seven member-states. How- 
ever, an analysis of the consensual patterns in the Assembly, as reflected in 
votes on defense issues, shows little evidence of an evolution of consensus. The 
absence of national ties has been counter-balanced by a general lack of formal 
powers vis-a-vis the Council of Ministers. Without this strongest incentive to 
the rise of party government, the cohesion and role of the supranantional parties 
in the Assembly is not likely to increase much. Duplication and jurisdictional 
disputes among the different European organizations have made it difficult for 
WEU to proceed confidently. The initial hypothesis of regional integration 
theory is confounded by the evidence: institutional and functional ambiguity 
has not led to an increase in supranational power. 

(Ernst B. Haas and Peter H. Merkl, “Parliamentarians against Ministers: The 
Case of the Western European Union,” INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION, XIV:1, Winter 1960, pp. 37-59.) 


CULTURE AND BUREAUCRACY 

The traditional bureaucratic organization in non-Western countries is often 
inappropriate to the kind of social and economic development to which those 
countries aspire, but organizational changes must take into account deeper 
cultural patterns. The author compares some values in specific Middle Eastern 
countries with the requirements of a Western bureaucratic pattern. The West- 
ern bureaucratic pattern assumes such values as objectivity in personnel selec- 
tion; greater rationality in linking ends and means; technical skills as major 
values in organizational relationships; and the significance of contract rather 
than status to determine role, authority, and rights. 


In the Middle East, personal and “political” factors influence behavior far 
more than do rational factors. To gain support for a policy, one often appeals 
to status, age, background, and even emotion rather than to hard evidence. 
Public employment is secured through “connections” rather than by merit. 
(Over 30% of Turkish Civil Servants had fathers who were also in the Civil 
Service.) In addition, religious factors profoundly affect the outlook of Middle 
Easterners. Islam is a total way of life, which shapes and defines all social re- 
lations. It includes such facets as a fatalistic outlook, lengthy religious holidays 
during which work comes to a stop; skepticism of technical change; and great 
respect for nonmaterialistic aspects of life, combined with the assumption that 
industrialization ipso facto would mean ethical and artistic-poverty. In the edu- 
cational systems of these countries, too, there is strong anti-vocational bias, 
emphasis on memorization, and not sufficient attention to technical knowledge 
and practical training. All these cultural facets make the prospects for Western- 
style bureaucracy bleak. 

(Robert V. Presthus, “Social Bases of Bureaucratic Organization,” SOCIAL 
FORCES, Vol. 8, No. 2, Dec. 1959, pp. 103-09.) 
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EFFECT OF MEDIA LIMITED 

Until recently, the image of society in the minds of most students of com- 
munications has been that of atomized individuals who are connected with the 
mass media but not with one another. Little thought was given to the rela- 
tionships between individuals, and to the impact of such relationships upon an 
individual’s acceptance of a given communications effort. However, students 
oi communications have now begun to realize that the mass media are less 
potent than they had thought and that people are not easily persuaded to change 
their opinions and behavior. One of the things blocking such change lies in the 
individual’s relationships with other individuals. This recognition has given 
rise to three movements in communications research:1) the characterization of 
individauls in terms of their social relationships; 2) the study of small groups; 
and 3) research into influences emanating from outside a social system. 
(Elihu Katz, “Communication Research and the Image of Society; Converg- 
ence of Two Traditions,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. 
65, No. 5, March 1960, pp. 435-40.) 


CROSS-CULTURAL OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE 

Studies of occupational prestige have revealed great similarities betgeen cul- 
tures, between subcultures, and within the same cultures at varying times. The 
present research investigates prestige-ranking between comparable groups of 
Japanese and American High School Seniors. This comparison reveals some 
striking similiarities: comparisons of 23 occupations give a rank order correla- 
tion of .80 between the two cultures. Notable dissimilarties: American students 
ranked soldiers 13th, while Japanese ranked them i19th—presumably a reflec- 
tion of postwar Japanese pacifism. The clergy, too, ranked higher in America 
than in Japan. College Professors were ranked first by the Japanese, fourth 
by the Americans. Movie actors ranked 7th among Americans, 16th among 
Japanese students. 


The study reveals little in the way of general cross-cultural differences. Al- 
though differences are found in particular comparisons, the important findings 
are the similarities in general comparisons of occupational prestige and social 
importance. 


(Charles E. Ramsey and Robert J. Smith, “Japanese and American Perceptions 
of Occupations,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. 65, No. 5, 
March 1960, pp. 475-82.) 


CUSTOMARY POVERTY 
Neither imperialism nor colonial practices are needed to “explain” the lack of 
economic advance in rural Africa or Asia. The casual factors are indigenous. 
These 2 case studies demonstrate again that economic development in the sense 
of improving per capita income and/or material welfare is not necessarily the 
normal course. Nor does economic change necessarily mean economic growth. 
In spite of changing economic environment, which may even include the intro- 
duction of urban concepts, some societies will continue to direct their energies 
towards goals other than capital formation and technological innovation. The 
force of customs and beliefs of the society may encompass the changes and 
reinforce one another to prevent per capita increases in output. 
(Thomas W. Shea, Jr., “Barriers to Economic Development in Traditional 
Societies: Malabar, A Case Study,’ THE JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC 
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HISTORY, XIX:4, December 1959, pp. 504-533; and Paul Bohannan, “The 
Impact of Money on an African Subsistence Economy,” ibid., 491-503.) 


THE PLACE OF SMALL INDUSTRY IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
ECNOMIES 

A multi-nation, Euro-Asian, historical survey of the economic place and im- 
portance of small industries (those employing 6-49 workers) shows that in 
Western countries they have slowly diminished in relative importance, even 
though their productivity steadily improved. However, small producers in 
Japan continue to play a large role in that nation’s economy. This is attribu- 
table to the integration, with governmental direction and encouragement, of 
Japanese small industry into the whole national economy. In the West, the 
decline of small industries’ importance has been due to lack of such integration— 
each producer has tried to exist with its own independent resources and pros- 
pects. : 
Even though the productivity of cottage industries in India and Indonesia 
remains below the national industrial average, they will probably continue to 
exist for some time. The lesson that the governments of these countries (and 
some in Africa) can learn from the Japanese experience is that small industries 
must be dovetailed into the entire economy in order to benefit the national 
economic growth. 
(William N. Parker, “Small Industry in Underdeveloped Countries,’ THE 
JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC HISTORY, XIX:4, December 1959, pp. 600- 
618). 
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SUMMARY OF ARTICLES APPEARING IN LEGAL 
JOURNALS REVIEWED FOR BACKGROUND 


Alona E. Evans, Chairman, Department of Political Science, 
Wellesley College 


As a new year of BACKGROUND begins, there is a certain satisfaction in 
pausing for stocktaking with a view to determining whether any trends can be 
discerned in the contributions of legal journals to the elucidation of current 
problems in international politics. The raw materials of this survey are provided 
by articles from the thirty or more American, Canadian, and British legal 
journals which are reviewed for each quarterly issue of BACKGROUND. 
Eighty percent of the periodicals so covered are published by law schools, the 
remainder are specialized journals dealing with problems in international or 
comparative law, such as the American Journal of International Law or 
the International and Comparative Law Quarterly, or focusing on political and 
and socio-economic aspects of legal problems, such as Law and Contemporary 
Problems. Given the increasing interest displayed by faculties of law in de- 
veloping the study not only of public international law and comparative law 
but also of such related subjects as international organization and administration, 
international trade and investment, and international economic development, it 
is not surprising to find this broader perspective on law reflected in the articles 
appearing in journals published by law schools. A casual examination of the 
Legal Periodical Index for the past five years indicates that while the bulk of 
articles necessarily deals with technical aspects of national, comparative, and in- 
ternational law, legal periodicals have carried more than 200 articles on the 
operation of international organizations, on international economic problems, 
and on such politico-legal issues as the protection of human rights and the regu- 
lation of the use of outer space. 

The 42 articles which have been abstracted from 23 legal periodicals for the 
last five issues of BACKGROUND can be classified in five broad categories: 
the largest number of articles, 14 in all, dealt with jurisdiction over land, sea, 
air, and space, 10 treated aspects of the development of an international legal 
crder, 9 dealt with the function and authority of international organizations, 7 
examined non-technical aspects of comparative law in Soviet Russia, France, 
West Germany, and the U.S. and 2, were concerned with international economic 
development. Within these categories, and with due allowance for the limited 
data, it is possible to note the emergence of certain points of view on the follow- 
ing topics: maritime and space jurisdiction, progressive development of inter- 
national law, jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice, and the Com- 
munist concept of law. 

The 1958 Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea was bound to have elicit- 
ed evaluations of its accomplishments in restating old rules and in developing 
new rules of maritime jurisdiction. There was general satisfaction with the 
results of the Conference as embodied in the four Conventions on the Territorial 
Sea and Contiguous Zone, the High Seas, Fishing and Conservation of Living 
Resources of the High Seas, and the Continental Shelf. The disappointment 
felt over the failure of the Conference to arrive at a definitive position on the 
issue of the breadth of the territorial sea was tempered by recognition of the 
fact that the debates on this subject revealed a general consensus that there is 
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need for a revision of the three-mile limit to permit a wider definition of 
jurisdiction in this area. The current Geneva Conference on the Law of the 
Sea is dealing specifically with this matter. If compromise characterized the 
approach to maritime jurisdiction, uncertainty is the characteristic of the ap- 
proach to the problem of jurisdiction in space. As orbiting satellites become 
commonplace and interplanetary exploration is no longer confined to science 
fiction, publicists agree on the necessity for planning now to avoid future con- 
flicts of power over the utilization of space. They do not agree on the nature 
of the rules to be adopted, however, nor on methods of enforcement. One writer 
favors freedom of use of outer space, a concept analogous to the rule of freedom 
of the seas; others prefer regulation of the use of outer space either by the UN 
or by some special international agency. 

There is little doubt that something should be done to achieve a more effective 
international legal order. The approaches of publicists to this objective vary. 
There is the dire warning of the necessity of enforcing rule of law or facing 
the awful prospect of total warfare. There are suggestions for the specific im- 
provement of machinery for the enforcement of international law, such as the 
establishment of a hierarchy of international courts subordinate to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice before which international controversies could be 
adjudicated or the protection of human rights through the adoption of an in- 
ternational writ of habeas corpus and the establishment of a special tribunal 
to hear complaints arising under such a writ. Other publicists look to first 
causes and argue that a sound international legal order will only emerge after 
some uniformity in the concept of legal order has been achieved among the 
diverse national systems of public order which obtain in the world today. 

The Case of Certain Norwegian Loans and the Interhandel Case have touched 
off a wave of denunciations in American law journals of the premptory domestic 
jurisdiction reservation which was attached by the US to its acceptance of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice. In half a dozen 
articles the authors agree that the US set a bad precedent in adopting the Con- 
nally Amendment and point out that such an “automatic reservation” not only 
serves to undermine the Court’s judicial function but also provides only an 
illusory protection of the domestic interests of the state so bound. The argu- 
ments for elimination of the Connally Amendment have been strengthened by 
the action of France and India in abrogating similar restrictions in 1959. 

In the category of comparative law, there were 3 articles dealing with the 
communist concept of law, a subject which has attracted attention because of 
recent Soviet legal reforms. It is generally agreed that law has a dual function 
in the communist system of government. It serves the usual purpose of provid- 
ing rules for the administration of justice and the protection of public and priv- 
ate interest. At the same time law must serve the political purposes of the 
state; the theory and practice of law are always conditioned by policy condi- 
tions. 

This brief survey suggests something of the viewpoints which have been 
presented in a representative selection of legal periodicals on some of the issues 
of current interest in international affairs. 
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SOCIOLOGY JOURNALS AND THE STUDENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By Fred A. Sondermann, Associate Professor of Political Science, 
The Colorado College 


For the past three years it has been the author’s job to search Sociology 
journals* for articles of interest and relevance to the student of I. R. The 
present article is based entirely on experience gathered in this work. Because of 
space limitations, no attempt will be made to cover books in Sociology, although 
the general impression is that subsequent comments about periodical literature 
are applicable to books in the field as well. 


To put the matter succinctly, this kind of search is a frustrating experience— 
especially for someone who approaches the task with high hopes that the Soci- 
ologist, as self-defined student of society and of social interaction per se, will 
have much to contribute to a field which studies the most massive (and im- 
pertant) interaction relationship on record. The Sociologist, however, seems to 
shy away from the direct study of international relations. He prefers to study 
other, more manageable, relationships. He has this option and uses it fully. 
Unfortunately, his I.R. colleague does not have the same altertative open to him. 


An examination of the eight most prominent journals in Sociology over a 
three-year period revealed a total of approximately 80 articles which might be 
of relevance to the student of I.R. (An additional 26 articles were found in 
journals in the related field of Applied Anthropology). The figures sound more 
impressive than they are, however, for the following four reasons: 


1) Articles of interest to the I.R. specialist amount, on the average, to three 
per year per journal. Articles of this kind in such outstanding periodicals as 
the American Sociological Review amounted, at best, to 7% of the total 
number of articles; in the case of the American Journal of Sociology, the 
figure was 15%—the highest incidence in any of the Journals under consider- 
ation. In all cases, this was a small portion of the total coverage of social 
relationships. 

2) The coverage was unevenly distributed. During the entire period under con- 
sideration, the British Journal of Sociology carried only 2 articles which 
could be considered relevant to I.R.; Social Problems carried approximately 
2 per year; Sociology and Social Research an average of 3. Not only quanti- 
ty, but also quality, varied greatly. Some of the efforts were distinctly painful. 

3) Some of the articles were not particularly “sociological”; they just happened 
to appear in sociology journals, but might as easily have been found almost 
anywhere else. Such titles as “The Russian Bear Walks Again,” “Race 
Relations in World Perspective,” “Fundamentals of Collective Security,” and 
“National Security in a Nuclear Age” are cases in point. 

4) Finally and most importantly, the relevance of these articles to the study of 
I.R. is often extremely tangential. Since we have not arrived at satisfactory 
definitions of the boundaries and contents of our own field, there are no 
agreed-upon criteria on what to include or exclude from consideration. 
(Examples: “Changing Attitudes Toward Parents in Communist China,” 
“The Sociology of Community Power,” “The Future Fertility of the Ameri- 
can Negro.”) 

One of the basic facts to bear in mind is that the Sociologist deals primarily— 
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one is tempted to say exclusively—with relations between individuals and groups 
within societies, rather than with relations between societies. This does not 
make the research irrelevant for the I.R. specialist, who has become increasing- 
ly convinced that in order to understand intranational relations, it is often 
essential for him to have a solid grasp of international relations first. 


The subjects of some of the recent articles in Sociology journals which might 
(often by a considerable stretch of the imagination) be deemed relevant to the 
study of I.R. were classified as follows: 


1, Social stratification and elite analysis: 14 
2) Decision-making situations (including research on organizational structure, 


power relations within communities, etc.) 9 
3) Attitudes (within a society) G 

Attitudes (comparative and international) a 
4) Population problems 7 
5) Value systems and their analysis (within societies) 5 
6) Problems of development of underdeveloped countries (found primarily 

in journals of Applied Anthropology) 17 
7) Studies of conflict situations 2 
§) Studies in the area of “National Character”: 1 
9) Purely descriptive studies of various societies 9 


(Note: This does not add up to the total number of articles previously re- 
ferred to, as the remainder were impossible to classify; also, many 
articles cut across classification lines). 


How, then, would one evaluate the impact of current trends in Sociology on 
the study of I.R.? On the whole, it is probably perceptible that the author is 
disappointed by the failure of his colleagues in the other discipline to address 
themselves more concentratedly to problems in the area of his primary interest. 


But perhaps the problem is not as serious as it seems. In the first place, the 
IR specialist will continue to find some materials in Sociology journals that he 
can use. For example, several sociologists (among them Caplow, Vinacke, Ar- 
koff) are working on theories of coalition which may eventually yield meaning- 
ful insight for the study of I.R. Others (Bettelheim, Tiryakian etc.) are con- 
sidering problems of behavior in extreme situations which would seem quite 
important to the student of a discipline which includes the study of modern war. 
Problems of population trends, economic developments, etc. will continue to be 
covered in Sociology literature and will continue to merit the IR specialist's at- 
tention. 

Secondly, it might be argued that the I.R. specialist has increasingly mastered 
those aspects of Sociology which are of relevance to him, and that he uses them 
himself in order to find answers to his questions. Most recent I.R. literature is 
heavily influenced by sociological concepts and methods (and some-times, un- 
fortunately, jargon as well). For example, the state is no longer regarded, as 
it once was, as the sole unit in international relations, and more and more effect 
is being devoted to the analysis of the social composition and structure of 
national societies. The decision-making model for the analysis of foreign policy 
derives largely from Sociology, as does the emphasis on the study of public 
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opinion and propaganda, attitudes and perceptions, conflict and tension and their 
resolution. Such men as Deutsch, Almond, Kaplan, Liska, Wright, Lasswell, 
Snyder (to give a very incomplete list) are I.R. specialists who use Sociology 
and other disciplines for the purpose of illuminating their own subject. The 
relatively new publication, Journal of Conflict Resolution is an organized at- 
tcmpt to encourage fruitful inter-disciplinary work; this, too, is the purpose of 
the newly-formed International Studies Association. The I.R. specialist seems 
increasingly to realize that he cannot afford to sit back and wait upon his col- 
league in Sociology to produce data which are of crucial importance to him. 
Instead, it seems more appropriate for him to go out and develop the needed 
competence to do the job himself. 





*Journals covered included: American Journal of Sociology, American Sociologi- 
cal Review, Social Forces, British Journal of Sociology, Social Research, Soci- 
ology and Social Research, Social Problems, Journal of Social Issues. 
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